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PARATROOP LANDING—Eleventh in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the 
skill and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy combat tactics. 


How the Troop Carrier Command helps spearhead an attack 
by ferrying paratroopers and airborne troops behind enemy lines 


“He conquers who gets there first” 
is the motto of the First Troop Carrier 
Command, AAF, headquartered at 
Stout Field, Indiana—birthplace of the 
Troop Carrier Command. 

And how to get him there first is the 
Troop Carrier Command's sole interest 
in life. 

But let’s consider an actual invasion 


tactic. The enemy lines are separated 
from you by a body of water. Back of 
his shore installations are his secondary 
defenses. You want to land between 
these groups to disrupt both, so that 
following seaborne troops can es- 


tablish a beachhead. 


Okay— it's a job for the Troop 
Carrier Command. Thousands of 
Paratroopers file into giant C-47 
Transport Planes—each plane ac- 
commodating 24 fully armed, spe- 
cially trained volunteers. 


“Take-off time” is here. The big ships 
climb gracefully into the skies escorted 
by coveys of snarling fighters. Soon 
youre over your objective, coming in 
low—“contour flying”—to confuse anti- 
aircraft fire, enemy fighters. You're now 
at DZ (Drop Zone), the big door is gap- 
ing, your ‘chute is attached to the static 
line. Geronimo! You're out . . . the earth 
rushes toward you as you clutch your 
.30 caliber carbine. Now you're down! 
Quickly you assemble in prearranged 
formations. There’s heavy fighting. But 
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thanks to surprise, the beachhead is wo 
sooner than you'd hoped. 

co * * 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re 
search made possible the first commer 
cial production of 100 octane aviatie 
fuel and supplied it to American Mil 
tary Aviation . . . giving our fighting al 
craft new speed and range, and a gre 
tactical advantage. 


Three additional Shell “firsts in | 
vastly increased both the powe! 
production of aviation fuel, Ti 
more Shell 100 octane aviatio: 
is supplied to aircraft engine 1 
facturers, for critical test and 1! 
purposes, than any other bran’ _ 
And now, each day, Shell pr. ‘ue 
more than enough to fuel a ng 
mission of 2,400 planes from E 
over Germany. 
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ation Backs Roosevelt to Win War and Peace 


FOURTH TERM ELECTORAL VOTE 432 TO 
99; DEMOCRATS GAIN IN CONGRESS 


N ELECTING Franklin Delano Roosevelt toa history 
making fourth term against the vigorous challenge of Gov 
nor Thomas E. Dewey, the American people have strongly 

ndorsed the President’s leadership both in carrying on the 
ar and leading the nation into a postwar organization to 
eserve peace 
Both candidates paid tribute to the strength of our democ 

that could hold a wartime election and then move tor 

ard the next day more united than ever in a determination 

> win the war and the peace. President Roosevelt said the 

ection results in several states made it clear that “mind ou 

n business’ isolationism was dead. Governo: Dewey 

eclared that the Republican party had been united by the 
ampaign and had “got rid of its worst elements.” 


tsolationists Defeated 

The anti-isolationist trend ot the election was clearly 
hown in the defeat of many of the strongest isolationist 
aders in the Republican party, including Senators Gerald 
Nye of North Dakota, John Danaher of Connecticut, and 
mes J. Davis of Pennsylvania and Representatives Ham 
on Fish of New York, whom Governo: Dewey himself 
pposed, and Stephen Day of Illinois. The strength of the 
ntiment for America to take an active part in international 
ganization was also illustrated by the President’s victory 
Minnesota, home state of Senator Joseph Ball, Republican 
lho supported M1 Roosevelt on the foreign policy issue 
me Democratic Senator with isolationist leanings, Guy Gil 
e of lowa, was defeated, and another, Patrick McCarran 
Nevada, won after a close race 


Congress Feels Trend 


In rolling up a vote of confidence in the President. the. 


ters also assured him control of the Senate and a greatly 
engthened majority in the House In the Senate, the Ke 
iblicans wee held to no gain in seats. with the score 
minding at 57 Democrats. 38 Republicans.-and 1 Progres 
€. 
With three House seats still in doubt. the Democrats hac 
eady elected 241, Republicans 189, American Labo: |! 
d Progressives | The present House has 214 Democrats 
short of a bare majority of 218. but there are five vacan 
bs — all formerly Democrat seats. Even if the Republicans 
bn al] the remaining seats in doubt the Democrats would 
ve a majority over all parties ot 47 This is the highest 
jority they hav had since before the 1936 election 
Under the Constitution, any treaty for U. S. participation 
& world organization must be approved by a two-thirds 
e in the Senate Since the Democrats lack such a large 
jority in the Senate, the President must count on the aid 
sympathetic Republican Senators as well as Democrats 
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And They Said He'd Lost His Batting Eyel 


Che deteat of several! bitter tsolatiomists 1s expected to lessen 
the opposition of remaining isolationists in the Senate 

The popular vote majority tor Roosevelt and Truman ove: 
Dewey and Bricker was less than in 1940 when Roosevelt 
Jeteated the late Wendell L Willkie lncomplete returns 
put the President’s 1944 majority at more than 3,000,000, 
compared to a lead of almost 5,000,000 in 1940. This year’s 
popular vote majority was the lowest since 1916. when 
Woodrow Wilson, Democrat, deteated Charles Evans 
Hughes by 591,385 votes. The total popular vote may exceed 
4%,000,000, close to the record vote of 1940 

Président Roosevelt's landslide victory in the electoral 
vote 432 to 99 - eliminated any chance that the delayed 
counting of the service vote in several states might have 
made it impossible to know the outcome of the election tor 
several weeks. Furthermore the tabulation of the service 
vote in several states shows that it was running more 
strongly for the President than the civilian vote In New 
York City, fo: example, the President got 72.6 per cent ot 
the service vote and 60.7 pe: cent of the civilian vote. 
Much the same held true in New Jersey and Oklahoma. 

One effect of. the great strength shown by the President 
among servicemen was to assure Democrats that their mar 
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VEW FIGURES in the NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Brien McMahon 
Senator (D) Conn. 


B. B. Hickenlooper 
Senator (R) lowa 


Wayne Morse 
Senator (R) Ore 


gin ot victory will not sufte:, but might even be increased, 
in those states where the service vote will be counted later. 
li» North Dakota, where the Presidential race was close, the 
soldier vote might swing the state to President Roosevelt. 
In Pennsylvania, which has a heavy soldier vote, these 
ballots may add to the President’s victory margin and also 
give Francis } Myers. Democrat, a safe lead over Senator 
James J. Davis. 

The Democratic sweep also reversed the division of State 
Governorships from 26 Republicans and 22 Democrats to 
26 Democrats and 22 Republicans 

Observers generally agreed that the President's role as 
wartime Commander in Chiet. and his leadership in foreign 
affairs. scored heavily at the polls. Governor Dewey told 
reporters afterward that it was the war that beat him. 


CIO-PAC Strong Factor 


Undoubtedly an equally tmportant factor in the Roose- 
velt victory was the energetic get-out-the-vote drive of the 
CIO Political Action Committee. The PAC piled up a heavy 
labo: vote in the big cities of the pivotal states. Without 
this vote the President could not have overcome the large 
Republican majorities in the small towns and farming areas 

The PAC’s victory strengthened the prestige of its chiet, 
Sidney Hillman, and othe: CIO leaders, and is a heavy 
blow to John L. Lewis, who was unable to swing his United 
Mine Workers over to the Republicans in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia The PAC is expected to continue in opera- 
tion to give labor + voice in national affairs during the next 
tew years 

ln New York, the surprising vote rolled up by the new 
Liberal party attracted the attention of political observers 
This party was organized five months ago by right wing 
leaders of New York’s American Labor party. The right 
wingers claimed that the ALP had been taken over by-the 
Communists Winning the support of many independent 
voters such as Russel] Davenport adviser to the late Wen- 
jel] L. Willkie. the Liberals rolled up more than 320,000 
votes tor President Roosevelt on November 7. The ALP 
also polled a record high of more than 450,000 votes in 
the city and upstate areas 

In view of these figures. Democratic and Hepublican 
leaders generally agreed that the major parties would have 
little chance of electing local candidates in some sections ot 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


International News photos 


John Moses co tus W. B J 


9 : Helen G. Douglas 
Senator (D) No. Dak. Rep. (R) N. Y. 


Rep. (D) Cal 





the State without the indorsement ot the ALP and Liberal 
parties, or at least one of them. The activities of these 
minor parties will -be watched closely as the 1945 New 
York City mayoralty campaign approaches. 


Possible Cabinet Changes 


Although the same man will occupy the White House 
tor another four years, there probably will be some changes 
made in the Roosevelt Administration. The members of the 
President’s Cabinet customarily submit their resignations 
after each election. Up to now President Roosevelt had 
been ignoring them. Reports say, however, that the 73-year 
old Secretary of State Cordell Hull may step out. He has 
been seriously il] with a throat ailment. If he does leave 
after 12 years of service the number 1 Cabinet job may 
gu to Vice President Henry A Wallace or to Under Secre 
tary of State Edward Stettinius. 

Besides Secretary Hull, two ot Mr. Roosevelt's original 
Cabinet of 1933 still hold their positions — Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, 70, and Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, 62. Both havé been under heavy fire from oppo 
nents of the Administration. The oldest member of the 
Cabinet is Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, a Repub 
lican. who is 77. 

Several important wartime appointments have been de 
layed by the President until after the election. Among them 
are the director of the new office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, succeeding’ James F. Byrnes, andthree mem 
bers of the Surplus War Property Board. The appointments 
will permit these two agencies to move ahead with their 
important programs for reconverting industry to peacetime 
work and disposing of government-held goods, equipment. 
and war plants. 

Summing up the election results and looking to the tuture. 
the New York Times declared: 

“What we have, on the basis ot the returns to date, 1s ad 
election in which the voters of three-fourths of the states 
have chosen to give a clear majority to the Democratic can 
didate, primarily, we believe, on the basis of faith in his 
war leadership and his ability to win a lasting peace 4 
result so little sectional as this, and so largely national 
must impress upon Mr. Roosevelt himself a deep sense ol 
duty to dedicate his last term to the supreme interests of 
the whole nation.” 
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ELECTION BOX SCORE BY STATES 


Results of contest for Presidency, seats in Congress and Governorships. 


Symbols used: D-Democrat; R-Republican; P-Progressive; L-American Labor Party. “Elected Novem- 
ber 7; **Reelected; tContinuing in office. [In doubt. 
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Electoral | Electoral College Next Congress Electoral College Next Congress 
Votes Dem Rep. Senate House State Dem Rep. Senate House 





California 
Colorado _.. 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho . 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi _ . 
Missouri . 


Montana 
Nebraska 








11 11 D**Dt | D-9 Nevada her 3 D**DtT | D-1 
4 a D**DtT | D-2 NewHampshire R**RT | R-2 
9 9 D* Dt | D-7 New Jersey 16 R* RT | D-2;R-12 
25 | 25 D**RT | D-16;R-7 New Mexico 4 Dt DT | D-2 
6 DTtR** | R-4 New York 47 D**Dt | D-24;R-20;L-1 
8 D* Dt | D-4;R-2 North Carolina 14 D* Dt | D-12 
Dt RT | D-1 North Dakota D* Rt | R-2 
D**Dr | D-6 Ohio R**Rt | D-6;R-17 
D**Dt | D-10 Oklahoma _.. D**R*t | D-6;R-2 
D* RT | D-1;R-1 Oregon , R* R* | R-4 
D**RT | D-13;R-13 Pennsylvania D* Dt | D-17;R-15;]-1 
R* R* | D-2;R-9 Rhode Island Di DT | D-2 
R* Rt | R-8 South Carolina D* Dt | D-6 
R**RTt | R-6 South Dakota R**Rt | R-2 
D**DT | D-8;R-1 Tennessee .._. Dt Dt | D-8;R-2 
D**DtT | D-8 _ fae Dt Dt | D-21 
Rt Rt | R-3 ae D**Dt | D-2 
D**DtT | D-5;R-1 Vermont .... R**Rt | R-1 
Dt R* | D-4;R-10 Virginia Dt Dt | D-9 
Rt RT | D-6;R-11 Washington D* Dt | D-4;R-2 
Rt Rt | D-2; R-7 West Virginia Dt RT | D-5;R-1 
Dt Dt | D-7 Wisconsin ... R**Pt | D-2;R-7;P-1 
R* Dt | D-5;R-6;1-2 Wyoming ... Dt Rt | R-1 


Dt Dt | D-2 TOTALS D-57; D-241;R-189 
Rt RT R-4 R-38;P-1/ L-1;P-1;1-3 
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CHINA'S TEAPOT ITI 


Recall of Stilwell at Chiang’s demand 


HE recall of General Stilwell as U. S. commander in the 
China theater of war was a symptom of a disease that 
has long existed. 

That all is not well with China has been common 
knowledge for several years. Her ailments are compounded 
of many factors, chiefly the long war against a powerful 
and merciless foe, the years of blockade, inadequate mili- 
tary aid from her Allies, differences of outlook on strategy, 
the country’s technical backwardness, lack of a democratic 
government, internal dissension, the threat of communism, 
and finally, shortage of provisions, inflation, and corruption. 
(See special number on China, Sept. 25.) To unravel the 
confusion which surrounds the Stilwell affair, we must sepa- 
rate fact from opinion, reality from conjecture. 


The Saga of “Vinegar Joe” 


But first a word about the central figure in this interna- 
tional controversy. General Joseph W. (“Vinegar Joe”) 
Stilwell is one of the most colorful leaders in the United 
States Army. He had served in China many years and speaks 
Chinese fluently. His retreat from Burma early in 1942 was 
an epic of this war. He traversed hundreds of miles of the 
Burmese jungle by foot, leading the badly mauled remains 
of an American-Chinese Army which had been overpow- 
ered by the Japs. This feat won for him the Distinguished 
Service Cross. For the past two years, General Stilwell has 
held the triple posts of (1) U. S. Commander of the C-B-I 
(China-Burma-India) theater; (2) Chief of Staff to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek; and (3) Deputy to Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, the Commander in Chief of the Allied forces 
in Southeast Asia. Last August 1, he was promoted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to a full four-star general. 

Let us examine chronologically the chain of events as 
reported in the press. On October 29, the White House 


International News photr 
General Stilwell, on behalf of Uncle Sam, once pre- 
sented the Legion of Merit to his former friend, Chiang 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


abruptly announced that General Stilwell had been relieved 
of his multitudinous commands in the Far East and had 
been recalled to Washington, but gave no explanation. 
Simultaneously, it was made known that the C-B-I area had 
been ordered split into two theaters under separate com- 
manders. The U. S. forces in China are to commanded by 
Maj. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer who had been appointed con- 
currently by the Generalissimo to the post of Chief of Staff 
of the China theater; while Lieut. General Daniel I. Sultan 
was placed in charge of all U. S. forces in the India-Burma 
theater (see next page). 

This White House announcement immediately precipi- 
tated a wide range of speculation. Inquiries at the War 
Department were met with the reply that the General was 
called back “in view of the decision to divide the China- 
Burma-India theater into two smaller theaters” and that he 
would receive “a new and important, but at present, undis- 
closed assignment.” 

No word came out of China except for the following dis- 
patch received by the Associated Press from its correspond- 
ent, Spencer Moosa: 

“CHUNGKING, Oct. 29—Stilwell is known to have taken 
formal leave of Chiang— 

“Editor—American censor excised 388 words and Chinese 
censor 104 words, leaving only foregoing excerpt from one sen- 
tence. 

On October 31, the New York Times carried a front 
page story written by Brooks Atkinson, its Chungking cor- 
respondent, who had just returned to this country. The 
story had been delayed but was finally cleared by the War 
Department censorship. It told that negotiations had been 
going on between Maj. General Patrick J. Hurley, the 
President’s representative, and Generalissimo Chiang “to 
give General Stilwell full command of the Chinese ground 
and air forces under the Generalissimo and to increase 
China’s participation in the counter-offensive against 
Japan.” 

At first, according to Mr. Atkinson, the Generalissimo 
seemed to agree but later changed his mind. “He declared 
that General Stilwell must go, that the control of American 
lend-lease materials must be put in Chiang’s own hands, and 
that he would not be coerced by Americans: into helping 
to unify China by making terms with the Chinese com- 
munists. If America did not yield on these points, he said 
China would go back to fighting the Japanese alone as she 
did before Pear] Harbor.” 


Tyranny in the Kuomintang? 

The decision to relieve General Stilwell, Mr. Atkinson as- 
serted, “represents the political triumph of a moribund anti- 
democratic regime that is more concerned with maintain- 
ing its political supremacy than in driving the Japanese 
out of China. America is now committed at least passively 
to supporting a regime that has become increasingly un- 
popular and distrusted in China, that maintains three secret 
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police services and concentration camps for political pris- 
oners, that stifles free speech and resists democratic forces.” 
He charged that “the Generalissimo is determined to main- 
tain his group of aging reactionaries in power until the war 
is over when, it is commonly believed, he will resume his 
war against the Chinese communists without distraction.” 

The Atkinson story had the effect of a small typhoon. 
Many of his accusations were echoed in dispatches by other 
correspondents. But there were also hints of serious differ- 
ences on military matters between Chiang and the 
American general. (The former was said to favor air power 
while Stilwell held out for “overland” strategy.) Mean- 
while, it was announced that Clarence E. Gauss, the United 
States Ambassador to China, had resigned. 

On October 31, President Roosevelt at his press confer- 
ence confirmed the reports that General Stilwell was re- 
called at the request of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The President maintained that the underlying reason was 
an irreconcilable clash of personalities between the two 
men, that no question of policy was involved. Mr. Roose- 
velt also denied that there was any connection between 
Ambassador Gauss’s resignation and the Stilwell affair. 

There is, however, no shortage of unofficial “explana- 
tions” and “interpretations.” Millions of words have been 
published on the subject in the last few weeks. Boiled 
down, there seems to be agreement among the foreign 
correspondents on these points: (1) that the Kuomintang 
regime is undemocratic; (2) that it has not made the best 
use of our lend-lease supplies; and (3) that it is more con- 
cemed with the threat of the Chinese communists than 
with the struggle against the Japanese. 


The Case for Fighting China 


Before passing judgment, however, it is important to 
consider certain indisputable facts. For over seven years, 
China has fought with singular heroism, refusing to make 
peace with the Japanese despite many attractive offers. 
During more than half of that period, she has opposed the 
enemy alone, unaided by her future Allies who at the 
time were trying to appease Hirohito by providing him 
with scrap metal and gasoline. Even today, our material 
aid to the Chinese is still woefully inadequate. . 

The case for China in the present controversy has per- 
haps been best presented in a recent statement issued by 
Dr. C. L. Hsia, chief representative of the Chinese Min- 
itty of Information in the United States. “In the reports 
a conjectures which have so far appeared in the American 
press,” he declared, “there are actually three distinct issues 
~the Stilwell issue, the Chinese communist issue, and the 
need of Chinese-government-reform issue.” 

Discussing the first issue, Dr. Hsia points out that 
even if the Chinese Government had agreed in principle 
'o the appointment of an American commander in chief, it 
ems reasonable that the Chinese Government should have 
*mething to say about the selection of a general.” 

OVEMBER 


27", 1944 


MAJ. GEN. A. C. WEDEMEYER 


Commander of U. S. forces in China. 
A West Pointer, 58, served on western 
front in World War |, trained infantry 
at Ft. Benning. Served at Manila, 
Tientsin, Corregidor. From 1936-38 at- 
tended German War College, Berlin, 
and though knowing little German, 
graduated first in class. Deputy chief of 
staff of Southeast Asia Command since 
1943. 


LIEUT. GEN. DANIEL |. SULTAN 


Deputy chief of staff to Admiral Mount- 
batten and new head of Yanks in 
Burma. Now 58, comes from Mississippi, 
taught engineering at West Point, served 
in Philippines, Hawaii. During World 
War | was with U. S. General Staff in 
France. Later worked on Nicaraguan 
Canal survey, was engineer commis- 
sioner of District of Columbia. Headed 
8th Army Corps in 1943. 
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THE TWO NEW COMMANDERS 


Concerning the communist issue, he declared that “the 
Chungking Government has been making every effort to 
solve it. If it is true that General Stilwell demanded that 
the Chinese communists be fully armed, he may not have 
fully realized the possible consequences of such a step. 
But the responsible Government in Chungking must take 
full cognizance of the future complications of such a propo- 
sition until] the Chinese communists have come to some 
fundamental understanding with the National Government.” 

Finally, as to the issue of reform within the Chinese 
government, Dr. Hsia admits that there is “room for re- 
form,” but emphasizes that “such reform should not be 
made a condition of wartime cooperation between the two 
countries. If so, it would be tantamount to a threat or ullti- 
matum which any self-respecting Government or nation 
would naturally resent and resist.” 

To summarize: Obviously, not all is well in China. There 
is, possibly, more behind the Stilwell incident than is gen- 
erally known. But, on the other hand, Chinese-American 
relations are nowhere near a breaking point. This is €vi- 
denced by the announcement on November 2 that President 
Roosevelt, at the personal urging of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, has directed Donald M. Nelson to return to China 
to organize a war production board aimed at increasing 
that country’s war industries. 

A reassuring statement was also issued by Chinese For- 
eign Minister T. V. Soong on November 3. “Far from any 
rift developing between China and the United States,” he 
asserted, “I believe that from now on relations between the 
two countries will be more understanding, more intimate 


and more fruitful than ever before.” 
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SAVING OUR FORESTS 


N THE midst of the trumpets and alarums of campaign- 

ing, party spokesmen and people alike are prone to lose 
sight of real issues. Yet it is quite possible that in the per- 
spective of history we shall give more attention to the sub- 
ject of Mr. Roosevelt’s “little sermon” at Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, than to any of these ear-splitting campaign catch- 
words. That “little sermon” was about the conservation of 
natural resources, and especially forest resources. 

When white men first landed on this continent over one 
third of what is now the United States was covered with 
virgin forest. There were altogether perhaps 800 million 
acres of forest land. Now, after some three and a half cen- 
turies of “civilization” we have reduced this forest to about 
one third its original acreage and have consumed more than 
half the total available board feet of lumber. And notwith- 
standing the efforts of federal and state governments, our 
forests are still vanishing. Present estimates give us from 
85 to 50 years before we have entirely cleaned out our 
forest reserves. 


Trees Guard the Soil 


The chief value of forests is not their immediate economic 
use, but their value as a soil builder and preserver. Trees 
and grass hold the soil together, and where man destroys 
trees he paves the way to soil erosion, dust storms, and 
floods. The preservation of our forests is basic to the preser- 
vation of all our natural resources, and this is the number 
one problem of the future. 

Fortunately it is not an insoluble problem. But it must be 
admitted we have not done nearly enough to solve it. The 
trouble is that for centuries we were misled by the idea 
that our resources were inexhaustible. There was land 
enough, said Jefferson, for our descendants “to the hundredth 
and thousandth generation.” For generation after genera- 
tion, it was easier and cheaper to use up than to preserve; 
easier to mine the soil and move on to fresh soil than to 
take care of what you had; easier to burn down the trees 
than to thin them out; easier to skim the cream off the 
minerals than to mine them scientifically. So the pioneer 
moved westward, leaving behind him burnt out, wasted, 
ruined countryside. 

Later on lumber companies moved in and continued the 
exploitation on a large scale — and more efficiently. Tens of 
millfons of acres of public land were given to railroad com- 
panies, sold to lumber companies, and lumbered off without 
a thought for the future. Today, out of a total of about 400 
million acres of forest land — virgin growth, second growth, 
scrub land — the federal and state governments own about 
100 million acres. This 25 per cent public ownership con- 
trasts with 35 per cent in France, 52 in Germany, 52 in 
Denmark, 50 in Italy. 

As early as 1878 the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science agitated for legislation to preserve 
our forests. Not, however, until] the end of the period of 
free land, and the great drought of 1887 had brought home 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


to farmers the connection between trees and erosion, was 
any action taken. In 1891 Congress authorized the President 
to withdraw some timber lands from public entry — that is, 
from the operation of the Homestead Act. Under this law 
President Harrison withdrew 13 million acres, President 
Cleveland 25 million, and President McKinley 7 million. 

It was not until Theodore Roosevelt came to the White 
House that the conservation movement took on real life. 
Roosevelt, who was a naturalist and a lover of the outdoors, 
proceeded energetically to popularize conservation. He with- 
drew 150 million acres of timber land, and 85 million acres 
of mineral lands in Alaska. He appointed his friend Gifford 
Pinchot to revitalize the Forest Service. He called national 
and international conservation conferences at the White 
House. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s administration, too, will be remem- 
bered for its work in saving the natural resources of the 
nation. From 1933 to 1940, millions of new acres were with- 
drawn into national forests; a vast shelter belt of trees was 
planted from Texas to Canada; the Civilian Conservation 
Corps planted 17 million acres in trees, checked forest fires, 
fought tree and plant diseases. There was a gigantic cam- 
paign against soil erosion and floods. And the TVA inaugu- 
rated a far-reaching program for the restoration of soil, 
forest, and water and for creating a natural harmony be- 
tween man and the land. 

There is stil] much to be done. Our forests are stil] disap- 
pearing four times as fast as they are being replanted. Forest 
fires take an annual toll of billions of board feet. There is 
need for additional federal action; for far more stringent 
state laws; for research and scientific management. Our 
forests are one of the new frontiers of the future. 


Planting trees is patriotism! Near Wilson Dam, Ala., the TVA 
has this nursery where it raises 10,000,000 seedlings a yeor. 
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Will Our Economic Balloon Burst? 


BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


OW that the tumult and shouting of the political battle 

have died away, another issue is beginning to thrust 

itself into the Washington foreground. It is an issue 
which will become increasingly important during 1945, and 
one that may be stated in the query: Will we have inflation 
or deflation immediately after the war? 

Already the government is being split into two opposing 
schools of thought. Those who forecast inflation fear that 
the American people may go on a spending spree as soon 
as wartime lids and self-imposed patriotic curbs are lifted. 
The problem is an ancient one. It has been the camp fol- 
lower of other wars. It springs from the fact that there are 
too few goods available, and too much money in the hands 
of consumers to buy those goods. 

The inflation-ahead group views the 92 billion dollars ot 
individual savings, now in liquid form, as a direct invitation 
to excessive spending, with kiting prices as an immediate 
accompaniment. Lack of sufficient goods and services in the 
early postwar period will bid consumer prices up. Pent-up 
buying zeal, suddenly released, will do the rest. 

Against this viewpoint the deflation-ahead group crashes 
head on. The deflationist reasoning is this: 

Fear of a depression (already the shadow of unemploy- 
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Hal Coffman in Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


The Only Way to Kill It! 
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ment looms behind V-E — Victory in Europe — Day) will 
make people hold on to their savings. Also, buyers will 
believe that lower prices may be had by waiting. 

The above are the two opposing viewpoints. Without 
attempting to solve the problem — or to take sides in the 
battle of the experts — the White House believes that major 
trouble can be avoided, no matter whether the trend be up 
.or down, provided we make no abrupt change-over, and 
keep the transition period in full control. 

OPA Administrator Chester Bowles is confident that his 
agency, backed by Congress and public opinion, can help 
meet the problem successfully. Until recently Congress — 
reflecting the widespread wish not to maintain govern- 
ment curbs longer than for the duration — has been anxious 
to do away with federal controls as rapidly as possible once 
the shooting stops. This view is now changing. 

Only through an orderly early-postwar readjustment can 
sharp dislocation and economic distress to large numbers be 
avoided. Unlike World War I, there will be no sudden, 
overall termination of our current war effort. When V-E Day 
comes, there will still remain the task of defeating Japan. 
This will serve as one cushion to ease the nation’s economy 
over the first bumps of readjustment. 


Danger of Too Much Ready Cash 


The major safeguards, however, must be exercised over 
the tremendous volume of individual savings, which will 
total 120 billion dollars by the end of 1944. This represents 
a 250 per cent increase in the amount of such savings as 
they stood at the end of 1939. Of this total, some 28 billion 
dollars have gone into insurance, home developments, and 
debt reduction. The 92 billion dollar balance is in bank 
ceposits, currency, and securities. 

Among the safeguards which Congress will be asked to 
implement, will be a continuation of OPA price and ration- 
ing controls beyond the present expiration period, next June 
30. War controls can hold back the pent-up demand for 
civilian goods unti] there are enough goods in the markets 
to take reasonable care of early demand. Instalment credit 
can be held in check by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
controls consumer credit. 

In brief, the government is planning to take steps which 
will cushion the transition period. The House Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy is working out a blueprint along 
these lines. The committee will recommend broad revision 
in the wartime tax structure as necessary to encourage pro- 
duction in the early peacetime period. Under the proposed 
plan, personal irtome taxes would supply the principal 
source of government revenue. 

Other recommendations of the Committee include urging 
states to liberalize both the amounts and duration of their 
unemployment benefits. The Committee urges that 12 to 14 
million new jobs be found, which means that if such new 
jobs are not found, we will have that much unemployment 
throughout the nation during the readjustment period. 


INSIDE WASHINGTON 





WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper number in the parentheses. 


1. Bowles ( crusader against 
slavery 

“Vinegar Joe” 
OPA Administrator 
N. Y. Philharmonic 
conductor 

invited “Big Three” 
to Paris conference 
. Mountbatten U. S. Commander 
in China 

Allied Commander- 
in-Chief in S. E. 
Asia 

U. S. Commander 
in India and Burma 


2. Rodzinski ( 
8. Wedemeyer ( 


4. Sultan 


. Lovejoy 
7. de Gaulle 
‘8. Stilwell 


ll. THE ELECTION 
In each question, check the incorrect 
word or phrase. 


1. States with an electoral vote of 20 
or over won by President Roosevelt in- 
clude: (a) Illinois; (b) Pennsylvania; 
(c) Kansas; (d) California. 

2. Among the states won by Gover- 
nor Dewey are: (a) Vermont; (b) 
Texas; (c) Colorado; (d) Maine. 

3. Isolationists who lost in the Con- 
gressional race include: (a) Gerald P. 
Nye; (b) Hamilton Fish; (c) John 
Danaher; (d) Patrick McCarran. 

4. Republican internationalists who 
will be members of the new Congress in- 
clude: (a) Joseph Ball; (b) Wayne 
Morse; (c) Guy Gillette; (d) Leverett 
Saltonstall. 

5. The Liberal Party was: (a) sup- 
porting President. Roosevelt; (b) less 
than a year old; (c) organized by right- 
wing American Laborites; (d) a com- 
munist organization. 

6. Members of President Roosevelt's 
cabinet who still retain their posts in- 
clude: (a) James A. Farley; (b) Cordell 
Hull; (c) Frances Perkins; (d) Harold 
Ickes. 


iil. CHINA’S TEAPOT TEMPEST 

Mark each statement F (fact) or O 
(opinion). 

1. During more than half of her war 
with Japan, China has fought without 
Allied assistance. 

2. General Chiang requested the re- 
call of General Stilwell. 

8. The resignation of Ambassador 


Gauss was a direct result of Stilwell’s 
recall. 

4. The Stilwell affair threatens to 
bring U. S.-Chinese relations to the 
breaking point. 

5. General Chiang urged the return 
ot Donald M. Nelson to China. 

6. The present Chinese government 
is more anxious to fight the Communists 
than the Japanese. 


IV. SAVING OUR FORESTS 

Mark each statement T (true) or F 

false). 

1. Jefferson warned that U. S. re- 
sources of forests, soil and minerals 
were not inexhaustible. 

2. No government action for the 
preservation of timber was taken until 
late in the nineteenth century. 

3. Theodore Roosevelt was a leader: 
in the conservation movement. 

4. U. S. forests are now disappearing 
four times as fast as they are being re- 
planted. 

5. The U. S. government owns a 
greater percentage of national land than 
does France, Denmark, or Italy. 


V. CUBA’S HAPPIEST CHOICE 

Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. Cuba’s principal crop is: (a) rice; 
(b) sugar; (c) tobacco. 

2. In the Platt Amendment, the U. S.: 
(a) set high import duties on Cuban 
produce; (b) claimed the right to in- 
terfere in Cuban affairs; (c) guaranteed 
native control of Cuban industries. 

3. U. S. Ambassador Braden advised 
American firms to: (a) support Sala- 
drigas; (b) keep out of Latin American 
politics; (c) urge the election of a 
candidate favorable to U. S. 

4. Under Cuban election laws: (a) 
tailure to vote is a legal offense; (b) 
women may not vote; (c) dictatorship 
is inevitable. 

5. The new president of Cuba is: 
(a) Batista; (b) Machado; (c) Grau. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 


CHINA’S TEAPOT TEMPEST 
Wei Tao-Ming, “China’s Political Devel- 
opment,” China at War, October, 1944. 
Eulan, H. H. F., “China’s Hour of De- 
cision,” New oe October 9, 1944. 
Pringle, J. D., China Struggles for 
Unity, Penguin Books, 1939. 25c. ( Chapter 
ll, “The Communists.” ) 
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WHO'S WHO 


JEFFERSON CAFFERY 


There is little about the ins and outs of 
tough or polished diplomacy that Jefferson 
Caffery. doesn’t know. One of the State 
Department’s really experienced career 
diplomats, he now gets the Department's 
trickiest post — “Representative of the U. S. 
to the de facto French authority,” which, 
since the recent U. S. recognition of 
de Gaulle, means Ambassador to France. 
At 57, Caffery is a smooth and shrewd man 
who digs for facts and writes terse reports 

He was born in Louisiana, started prac- 
ticing law, then at 24 joined the State De- 
partment as secretary to our legation in 
Venezuela — followed by diplomatic posts 
in Sweden, Iran, France, Spain, Greece 
Belgium, Germany, Japan, Salvador, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, and Brazil. When only a 
fledgling diplomat he was entrusted with 
advising Wilson on protocol at Versailles 
As Minister to Cuba he was accused of 
using his influence_to prevent U. S. recog 
nition of the liberal government of Gra 
San Martin (now re-elected). As Ambas- 
sador to Brazil he swung Vargas to the 
Allied side — obtained U. S. air bases. 


THOMAS C. KINKAID 


While at sea en route to the landings in 
the Philippines, General MacArthur was 
“under” the command of suave Vice Ad 
miral Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, Commander 
of U. S. Naval Forces in the Southwest 
Pacific. At 55 Kinkaid holds the DSM for 
brilliantly commanding a task force in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea, and two gold stars 
in lieu of other DSMs for leadership in 
the Battle of the Solomons and in the in- 
vasion of the Aleutians, in which he was 
Commander of the North Pacific Force. 

Resourceful and aggressive, Kinkaid was 
born in New Hampshire. Appointed to 
Annapolis by President Theodore Roose 
velt, he became an ordnance specialist 
became gunnery officer with the Arizona in 
World War I battles, was im operations of 
the West Indies, France, and Asia Minor 
became assistant chief of staff of Naval 


was fleet gunnery officer and 
commander in chief of the U. S. fleet, was 
naval adviser at the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference 
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International News Pheto 


Dr. Ramon Grav San Martin, as Cuba’s newly elected 
President, delivers a “fireside chat” to his people. 


| ]HEN a president often labelled a dictator threatens to 

walk out unless an election is held, that’s news. The 
president was Fulgencio Batista of Cuba, and his threat 
awakened a political interest which had lain dormant dur- 
ing his four years of office. The election was held in June; 
the choice was free, honest, open. Batista lost. But in losing, 
he won the acclaim of the world and killed the charge of 
dictatorship forever. 

The winner was Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin, who once 
held office as president of Cuba for four months, in 1934. 
He was then, and is now even more, the idol of the Cuban 
people, especially the workers and farmers. His opponent 
was Dr. Carlos Saladrigas — Batista’s choice. The Cubans 
elected Dr. Grau by a landslide. When the returns came 
in the people of Havana were mad with joy. In front of the 
Presidential Palace, they shouted “Viva Grau!” “Viva Ba- 
tista!” The vivas for Batista were out of gratitude for giv- 
ing them their own choice. Batista rose magnificently to the 
occasion. He appeared on the balcony and said he was 
happy to see the popular will prevail, and that if Cuba ever 
needed him he would be ready to serve again. 

Dr. Grau was inaugurated October 10, saying, “It is not 
I who have taken office today, but the people.” 


Cuba’s Great Expectations 


Another man who had a hand indirectly in this election 
was a big Texan named Spruille Braden, the U. S. ambas- 
sador. Braden, unlike some Americans, believes that his 
countrymen doing business in Latin America should keep 
out of local politics. He is credited with saving his country- 
men’s pocketbooks and faces by advising them not to inter- 
fere in the Cuban campaign. 

Today the people of Cuba are in a mood of exalted op- 
timism. They expect great things from President Grau, for 
they remember his 1934 term which got off to a good start, 
even though it did not last long enough to accomplish his 
program, which included votes for women, the 8-hour day, 
NOVEMBER 


27, 1944 


Cuba's Happiest Choice— 


GRAU SAN MARTIN INAUGURATED 


social security, workmen’s compensation, and a minimum 
wage for workers. To the farmers it offered better housing 
and the breaking up of large plantations into small home- 
steads. Grau decreed free school breakfasts, public nurses, 
free university training for poor students, and higher sal- 
aries for teachers. Batista brought about some of these re- 
forms. Today women not only can, but must vote. Batista 
also built hospitals and schools, improved sanitation, and 
raised the standard of living. Now Dr. Grau intends to go 
on from there with tax reforms, removing graft, building 
roads, improving public health, and aiding farmers. 


Two Main Industries 


An important plank in Grau’s platform is restoring Cuban 
independence of American capital. The greatest economic 
problem of*the island is its one-crop agriculture. That crop 
is sugar. The Cuban soil is rich enough to produce almost 
anything for export, but sugar has long been the king crop. 
The principal buyer is Uncle Sam, and many of the plant- 
ers are Americans. This system has resulted in the control 
of Cuban business by a few wealthy owners, many not 
Cubans, while the farmers who till the fields have no land. 
Most of their labor, done in three months of the year, is 
cutting and transporting the cane to the mills. Dr. Grau 
wants to break up the centrales (plantations and mills) and 
replace sugar to a large extent with varied crops for export, 
to be grown by small farmers on their own land. 

His task will not be easy, for today the price of sugar has 
soared, while the other great Cuban industry, turismo (the 
tourist trade), has languished. Both are the results of the 
war 

But Dr. Grau is a fighter, as his record proves. During 
the troubled days of the bloody Machado regime, he saw 
the inside of a jail. Machado was a fantastically cruel dic- 
tator during most of the nine years of his reign of terror. 
The storm center of revolt against Machado was Havana 
University, whose 300 faculty members and large student 
body fought a gallant civil war to overthrow the tyrant. 
One of the leaders was aristocratic Dr. Grau, professor of 
physiology and anatomy, and one of Cuba’s most successful 
physicians. As a result of his activities, Dr. Grau spent a 
year as a political prisoner with many of his students. 
Finally he escaped into exile in the United States, where 
he remained for two years. 


Storm and Calm in Politics 
Meanwhile, the terror had spread. The people joined the 
students, and the island boiled with assassinations, bomb- 
ings, and riots. In 1933, President Roosevelt sent Sumner 
Welles as ambassador to Cuba to straighten out the mess. 
(Concluded on page 16) 








THE MARCH OIE 


The 79th Congress 


What Happened: When the new, the 
79th, Congress convenes at the Capi- 
to! on January 3 of next year, it will 
find not only an increase of Democrats 
in its membership but more women 
Feminine representation in the House 
rose to nine in this silver jubilee year 
of the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, by which women won the 
right to vote. In the last House there 
were only six women representatives. 
The upper chamber, however, remains 
womanless. Its sole lady Senator, Mrs. 
Hattie Caraway of Arkansas, was de- 
feated in the primary contest last sum- 
mer. 

The nine Congresswomen are split 
politically as follows: five Republicans 
— Mrs. Edith Rogers of Massachusetts. 
Miss Jessie Sumner of Illinois, Mrs 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine, Mrs 
Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce of Connecticut; and four 
Democrats — Mrs. Mary T. Norton of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house of Connecticut, Mrs. Emily Taft 
iDouglas of Illinois, and Mrs. Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas of California. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
distaff side of Congress will cross party 
lines to stand together as a woman’s 
bloc. One bill which may test their unity 
concerns the establishment of equal pay 
fo: equal work as a permanent Federal 
principle. It was proposed by Repre 
sentative Mary T. Norton, who is also 
chairman of the House Labor Commit. 
tee. 
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After-Election l.andshake 


As for committee posts, two Repub- 
lican women, Mrs. Bolton and Mrs. 
Rogers, are sitting on the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. They may be 
joined by Democratic Congresswoman, 
Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas. Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce is a member of the House 
Affairs Committee, and Hollywood's 
Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas, wife of 
film star Melvyn Douglas, may get a 
place on Mrs Norton’s Labor Com- 
mittee. 

For the first time in our history 
women outnumbered men in the ballot- 
ing. They cast 50.3 per cent of the total 
vote in this Presidential election. ' 

The new Congress has also changed 
its political complexion. The Dem- 
ocrats enlarged their membership in 
the House of Representatives from 214 
to 241, or a plurality of 49, as against 
189 Republicans, 1 American Laborite, 
1 Progressive, with three seats still in 
doubt. In the Senate, they held the 
Republicans to no gain in seats. The 
score is 57 Democrats, 38 Republicans 
! Progressive , 

In the major contest between Presi 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and Govern. 
o Thomas E. Dewey, the former se- 
cured 432 of the total of 531 electoral 
college votes. He won 36 states to his 
opponent’s twelve. Governor Dewey 
carried all of Wendell Willkie’s states. 
except Michigan, but added to these 
the states of Ohio and Wyoming. 

The total popular vote in the Presi- 
dential elections is estimated at over 
48 million, which is close to the 1940 
record. The numerical difference be- 
tween the two major candidates stood 
somewhat above three million in favor 
of President Roosevelt. The votes thus 
far counted of the men and women in 
the services seem to indicate that Mr 
Roosevelt polled about 67 per cent, ‘to 
33 per cent for Mr. Dewey. Miles be 
hind in the race were the minority par 
ties — Socialist, Socialist Labor, Prohibi 
tion, and the crack-pot America First 
Two other “minor” parties, only state- 
wide in scope, climbed to almost “ma- 
jor” rating. These are the newly formed 
Liberal Party in New York, which re- 
ceived 320,000 votes, and the American 
Labor Party, also in New York, which 
polled some 460,000 votes. 

What's Behind it: The verdict ot the 
highest authority of the land — the peo. 
ple of these United States- 
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Stalin’s Anniversary Speech 
What Happened: The 27th anniver- 


sary of the Sovjet revolution was marked 
by a speech & oseph Stalin in which 
he urged the creation of an armed or. 
ganization with powers to act “to avert 
or suppress aggression.” The only way 
tc prevent war, he declared, is “to cre- 
ate a special organization to defend 
peace and insure security, composed of 
representatives of freedom-loving na- 
tions; to put at the disposal of the lead- 
ing organ of suck an organization the 
essential amount of armed forces re 
quired to avert aggression, and to make 
it the duty of this organization, in case 
of necessity, to upply without delay 
these armed forces to avert or liquidate 
aggression, and to punish those guilt 
af it.” 

Such an organization, Stalin asserted, 
would be effective “if the great powers, 
which have borne on their shoulders the 
main burden of the war against Ger 
many, will also in the future act in the 
spirit of unanimity and concord.” He 
warned that it would be “naive” to think 
that Germany would not, after defeat 
attempt to restore her power and devel 
op a new aggression “It is known to 
all,” he said, “that the German leaders 
are already now preparing for a new 
war. History points to the fact that a 
short period, 20 to 30 years, is sufficien! 
for Germany to recover.” 

Deploring the fact that aggressors 
are usually better prepared than peace- 
loving nations, the Soviet Premier stated 
that “it cannot be considered accidental 
that such unpleasant facts occurred as 
the incident at Pearl Harbor, the loss 
of the Philippines and the other islands 
of the Pacific, the loss of Hong Kong 
and Singapore, when Japan, as an ag 
gressor nation, proved more prepared 
fo: war than Great Britain and the 
United States 

What's Behind lt: Joseph Stalin is nol 
given much to speech-making and for 
this reason whenever he does make 4 
public statement his words are carefully 
analyzed for “hidden meanings.” Fo 
this reason his characterization of JapaD 
as an ‘aggressor nation” is hopefully 
interpreted by some observers as a 
indication that Russia may eventually 
join us in the war against Nippon. No 
such action is, however, anticipated be 
fore the defeat of Germany in Europe. 
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On the Battlefronts 


WEST: Striking on a 55-mile front, 
Lieut. General George S. Patton’s Amer 
ican Third Army smashed across the 
Moselle River in a powerful new offen- 
sive, aimed at capturing or isolating 
the pivotal fortress city of Metz which 
guards the western approaches to the 
Maginot Line. Advances were made 
on all sectors of the line, which stretch 
from the Luxembourg frontier in the 
north to the Rhine-Marne Canal in the 
south. During the first day of the new 
push, some twelve towns and villages 
were either cleared of the enemy o1 
captured. The U. S. First Army fought 
its way through strongly reinforced Nazi 
defense positions in the Forest of Huert 
gen. Progress was also made in its 
drive into the Vosges Mountains. Mean 
while British and Polish troops took 
Moerdijk in the southwestern Nether 
lands as the clean-up in this region was 
nearing its end. Nazi propaganda broad 
casts asserted that their new weapon. 
the V-2 bombs, had been fired at Lon 
don and Paris. Nazi anniversary of the 
Munich putsch, Nov 9, was celebrated 
on the 12th with the main radio address 
made by Gestapo chief Himmler. It was 
said Hitler himself was “too busy with 
work at his headquarters,” but all Lon 
don papers were skeptical. Hitler has 
been silent since July 21 

EAST: With more than one-third of 
Hungary in Russian hands and the fall 
of the country’s capital, Budapest. near 
the Soviet Information Bureau an 
nounced that Marshal Malinovsky’s Sec 
ond Ukrainian Army had killed or cap 
tured more than 142,160 Germans and 
Hungarian troops in a month of battles 
in Hungary and Northern Yugoslavia 
These troops battled across the Tisza 
River, the main Nazi defense line in 
the area, and established a 45-mile-long 
bridgehead that threatened to cut off 
enemy troops in Budapest from those 
in Slovakia. Other Red columns spanned 
the upper Danube in northern Yugo- 
slavia, which constitutes the last water 
barrier protecting Austria. On the rest 
0! vast Eastern Front there was little 
activity. 

PACIFIC: Despite bad weather and 
increasing Jap reinforcements, the 
Yanks on Leyte Island continued to 
make “substantial gains” on a wide front 


in the Ormoc Valley General Douglas 


NOVEMBER 27, 


MacArthur disclosed that the numbe: 
of fresh Japanese troops landed through 
the ports of Ormoc and Palompon was 


large enough to replace the 35,000 Japs. 


who had been killed, wounded, or iso 
lated 

Our artillery set Ormoc ablaze while 
weather-beaten doughboys made exten 
sive gains south of Carigara Bay. Earlie: 
in the week, Jap air power in the Phil 
ippines received a staggering blow when 
Admiral William F. Halsey’s Third Fleet 
carrier planes, in a two-day assault, de 
stroyed 440 enemy aircraft and 30 ships 
in the southern Luzon area. In Burma 


. Chinese troops captured the key city 


of Lungling and drove the Japs out of 
Fort White; but on the Chinese main 
land the enemy opened an all-out drive 
fo. _Kweilin 


Next “Big Three” Meeting 


What Happened: “As an expression 
ot the appreciation of the entire French 
nation for the outstanding contribution 
which the people and armies-of the 
United States have made to the libera- 
tion of the capital of France and of the 
greater part of her territory,” the Pro 
visional Government of France has ex 
tended an invitation to President Roose- 
velt to pay an official visit to Paris. In 
view of his re-election, it is believed 
virtually certain ‘that Mr Roosevelt will 
accept. It is also considered most prob 
able that during this trip the President 
will meet with Prime Minister Chur 
*hill and Premier Stalin. 

What's Behind It: Another meeting ot 
the “Big Three” is long overdue. The 
delay has been attributed to the Presi 
dent’s desire not to attend such a con 
ference until] he had been assured by 
the election results of the American 
people’s approval of his policies. Top 
ping the list of problems that have ac- 
cumulated since the last meeting of 
the three government leaders are (1) 
the “ten per cent” unfinished business 
of the Dumbarton Oaks parley: - no 
tably, the rules for voting by the major 
powers in the Council against an aggres 
sor; (2). what is to be done with a de. 
feated Germany -a decision which 
cannot be postponed much longer; (3) 
the still brewing Russo-Polish frontie: 
dispute; and (4) the division of “spheres 
of influence” in the Balkans and i 
Eastern Europe. 
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The flag flies over the Philippines again, 
and the first one was raised by boat- 
swain’s mate 2/c Robert Driscoll of 
Providence. Rhode Island 














The Work on Postwar 
Air Lanes 


What Happened: [he 51 nations at 
cending the International Civil Aviation 
Conference in Chicago have gone o1 
record as against extreme nationalism 
by any country in the matter of post 
wa aviation On the other hand, in re 
jecting the Australian-New Zealand 
proposal for internationa] ownership ot 
world air routes. they also expresse:! 
themselves against extreme intern» 
tionalism 

What’s Behind It: More important « 
4 difference of views between British 
and American delegations The Brit 
ist. desire an internationa] aeronautica! 
body with broad powers to regulate ai) 
commerce, including such vital mat 
ters as assigning quotas to individual! 
nations. The U S. delegates are reluc 
tant to give that much power to am 
international authority A monkey 
wrench was thrown by the Soviets at 
the opening of the Conference when at 
the last minute they refused to parti 
cipate. Reason: presence of Spain, Po: 
tugal, Switzerland. whom she considers 
hostile. 
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Lovejoy’s attacks on slavery in the St. Louis Observer aroused 
the bitter opposition of many Southerners. 





THIS 1$ THE THIRD PRESS THEM 
MOBS HAVE SMASHED. NEXT 
TIME THEY MAY GiT you! 


/ CAN DIE AT MY 
POST BUT / CANNOT 
DESERT /7/ 
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2. Lovejoy finally moved his 
press to Alton, Illinois, 25 
miles away, where he con- 
tinued his work despite many 
threats of pro-slavery mobs. 








3. Another press arrived 
and was put in a ware- 
house. The mayor then 
appointed Lovejoy and 
several friends special 








leq 


4. One attack on the warehouse was 
beaten by Lovejoy’s friends. Then the 
mob started to set the building on fire. 











V4 
ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY 
(1802-1837) 


“I can die at my post” 


LIJAH P. LOVEJOY gave his life in the 
struggle against slavery and in de- 
fense of freedom of the press. His death 
at the hands of a mob stirred the nation 
as had few previous events. 

‘Lovejoy was born in Albion, Maine, 
and was graduated from Waterville 
(now Colby) College. He moved to St. 
Louis, Missouri, in 1827, where he taught 
school and edited a newspaper. Deter- 
mining to follow his father in the min- 
istry, Lovejoy returned East to study at 
the seminary at Princeton. 

In 1833 he went back to St. Louis as 
editor of a Presbyterian weekly, the St. 
Louis Observer, and soon plunged into 
the anti-slavery crusade. “The path of 
duty lies plain before me,” he wrote, 
“and | must walk therein, even though 
it lead ‘to the whipping post, the tar 
barrel or even the stake...” 

His younger brother, Owen, became 
the leader of anti-slavery forces in 
Illinois. 
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Are Girls Qualified fo Vote af 18? 


Here’s light on one phase of the youth suffrage problem, 
high school debate topic for 1944-45. 


By RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


F THE voting age is lowered to 18, millions of girls as 

well as boys will be going to the polls on future election 
days. They will help decide questions of national and world- 
wide importance. Are 18 to 21-year-old girls ready for this 
responsibility? Are they as well qualified as their brothers 
and boy friends of these ages? What preparation do they 
need? 

If you ask them what they are interested in, girls seldom 
mention civic problems. They may wish vaguely for a world 
at peace, a world in which ships will carry food and com- 
forts instead of instruments of destruction, a world free from 
disease, a world free from want. Much more often they ex- 
press interest in clothes, careers, marriage, travel, a good 
time. As you listen to the conversation of your friends, how 
often do you hear them talk about political, social, or eco- 
nomic problems? Are they qualified to vote on the basis of 
their interest in civic affairs? 

Are they qualified to vote on the basis of their knowledge? 
For knowledge is essential to freedom and responsibility. In 
the recent Presidential campaign, for example, did they read 
and analyze the Republican and the Democratic platforms 
and find out what each actually proposed and what the 
differences, if any, were? Did they study the past records 
ot the candidates for office, federal, state, and local, in the 
light of their contributions to the democratic way of life? 
Which candidates have been most effectively concerned with 
the welfare of allP Who have been influenced too much by 
pressure groups? Who have improved economic conditions 
in a sound and permanent way? 


Do Girls Know Enough to Vote? 


The answers to these and many other questions require 
sources of reliable knowledge, and ability to judge the ac- 
curacy of these sources, to give proper weight to each, and 
to put these facts together into sound conclusions. This is no 
easy task. From a newsreel, you get one point of view; from 
a radio commentator, another, on the same question; from 
newspaper headlines and editorials, conflicting impressions. 
For example, in considering the national debt, one writer 
stresses only its enormous proportions, while another writer 
focuses attention solely on the results achieved through na- 
tional expenditures. The question as to whether the same 
results could have been achieved through a more efficient 
use of tax money, obtained in more just ways, often does not 
enter the picture. 

It is highly important to learn how to look, listen, and read. 
lt is not enough to comprehend the words. You must get 
behind the words to the realities they represent. To do this 
it is necessary to know something about the author. What 
is his intent and purpose? To whom is he writing? Compare 
NOVEMBER 
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the way in which a Republican and a Democratic newspaper 
report the same news event. Does one make you feel 
favorably toward it; the other, unfavorably?” 

In addition to knowing the author's aim, it is necessary, 
of course, to know the meaning of key words so that you 
can get the key ideas in the article. This is not so simple 
as it may seem at first. Even though you look up the word 
in the dictionary, you may not get the exact meaning the 
author had in mind. Words wander. They acquire new and 
special applications. Too often, they mean only what the 
author wants them to mean. Always, words have a different 
personal meaning to the person who speaks and the person 
who-listens or reads, depending upon the experiences of 


-€ach. At best, words are only a kind of map that tells you 


about the reality they represent. 

Even though you know all the words in an article, you 
still have the problem of giving the proper weight to each 
idea. In reading an article on the Orson Welles broadcast 
of the invasion from Mars, some high school students and 
adults paid so much attention to details that they missed the 
main point of the story, namely, that a fictitious radio pro- 
gram could cause widespread panic. There is an inaccuracy 
of misplaced emphasis that often prevents clear thinking. 

Obviously, the soundness of your voting depends a great 
deal on your ability to sift and interpret the turmoil of im- 
pressions of civic affairs which you get from the movies, 
radio, reading, conversation, discussion. This ability does 
not depend on a person’s age. Many adults who have passed 
the literacy test let their self-interest and prejudices color 
their reading or make no effort to discriminate between fact 


See U. S. Office of Education, How to Read the News. Educational and 
National Defense Series, No. 16. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 


News Features, Inc 
He’s from Georgia, 20, and he may vote. She’s not from 
Georgia, same age, and may not vote. Is she qualified? 
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and opinion and to resist subtle influences. Reading to com- 
prehend accurately requires real effort. A well-disciplined 
18-year-old girl may thus arrive at sounder conclusions re- 
garding her civic responsibilities than a much older person 
who has never acquired the scientific habit of thought. 


Does the Experience of Girls Qualify Them? 


One argument advanced in favor of boys between 18 and 
21 voting is: “If we expect them to fight, we should allow 
them to vote.” This argument relates to qualification by ex- 
perience. It is true that boys of this age in the Armed Forces 
have made great sacrifices for their country and that many 
of them have shouldered responsibilities far beyond their 
years. In some ways they have grown up quickly. Their 
years in service, however, have isolated them from problems 
of civilian life. In this respect they are less qualified to vote 
than girls of the same age who, during war years, have been 
active in community life, have worked at useful jobs, and 
have spent considerable time in listening to and participating 
in discussions of social and civic problems. 

In other ways also the experience of girls has increased 
their qualification as voters. Most of them want to work, at 
least temporarily. They .want human relations — with hus- 
band and children a little later, if possible — and with their 
own family and friends. They want to enjoy their leisure 
time and may learn to appreciate art and music, gardening, 
country walks, and other simple and creative activities as the 
most desirable recreational resources. They want to under- 
stand their country’s past and present and future and to 
help America play a worthy part in the postwar world. 

Their interest and experience in work often has a strorig 
human emphasis. Women sometimes seem to be more inter- 
ested than men in people — in their welfare and best devel- 
opment. To them every individual counts. From their work 
experience they become aware of conditions that can be 
changed only by legislative action. They may come in con- 
tact with injustice to both employees and employers. 

Their intimate relations in the home give a personal touch 
to their voting. They think in terms of children growing up 
and not realizing their untapped potentialities. They think 
in terms of the old people in their family who need social 
security, health care, and occupations that prevent them 
from feeling useless and unwanted. Women are more likely 
to think of people the world over as potentially good ma- 
terial for creating a better world. They believe in personal 
contacts through which come the fullest understanding. 


Can Girls Make a Special Contribution? 


Even though girls of 18 to 21 may not yet have families 
ot their own, they often have acquired knowledge of human 
beings and skill in human relations from their experience in 
bringing up younger brothers and sisters, in leading groups 
of children, and in taking an active part in family life. They 
are likely to be interested in the creation of a world that will 
use the potentialities of each nation and each individual. In 
their civic responsibilities they seek to create conditions that 
make it possible for each person to grow in his own best way. 

The interest of women in creative leisure may be expected 
to have a beneficial effect on local, state, and national recrea- 
tional programs. Girls usually have a chance to suggest the 





kind of recreation they want and have a responsibility for 
making it an enjoyable experience. Similarly, in larger ways 
they may influence the leisure-time habits of the nation. 

Girls may spend part of their leisure time in understanding 
our times, in keeping up with the currents of history so that 
they can accept their age and live in it. Part of this under- 
standing comes from well-taught social studies and history 
classes. Some of it comes from clubs and forums, such as 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, in which current issues 
are intelligently discussed. To these discussions girls should 
bring ideas gained from reading, radio, motion pictures, and 
their first-hand experience in work in community service. 
From these discussions they should emerge with tested ten- 
tative conclusions, an appreciation of the complexity of mod- 
ern problems, and the need for continuous search for evi- 
dence on each question. 

Is this too idealistic a picture? You probably know many 
girls between the ages of 18 and 21 who do not resemble 
this picture of a competent voter — a person who is able to 
think clearly on public affairs and has special understanding 
of human problems and values. The question then is, “Can 
they be taught?” During the years they are in school they 
should be more directly prepared for their role. as citizen, 
whether they vote at 18 or 21. 

In either case, the responsibility is near at hand. Every 
girl,.as soon as she grows up to assume this responsibility, 
has a share in making this a better world. 





Cuba’s Happiest Choice 


(Concluded) * 


Machado fled, but the disorders went on. Meanwhile, a 
young army sergeant, Batista, organized a revolt of ser- 
geants and seized control of the army. He established mar- 
tial law and restored order. A revolutionary committee of 
five was set up. Dr. Grau was on the committee and was 
later chosen provisional president until an election could 
be held. Grau’s first official act was to denounce the Platt 
Amendment, added to the Cuban Constitution upon the in- 
sistence of our government, in 1901. This act granted the 
U. S. government treaty rights to interfere in Cuban affairs 
in order to restore or maintain order. 

A year later our government encouraged the Cuban gov- 
ernment to repeal the Platt Amendment. But by that time 
Dr. Grau’s short term of office had ended. He had lost the 
support of the United States without which he could not 
stay in power. Then it was that Batista took control, with 
our government's blessing. 

Today Dr. Grau looks upon the United States with a 
kindlier eye. He is completely on our side in the war. Dur- 
ing the past ten years he has learned much. One of his 
most important lessons was how to get along with politicians. 


. He knows his people thoroughly — their gayety, their biting 


humor, their frequent corruption. He says, “the third larg- 
est industry on the island is el chivo — graft.” But, he adds, 
“There is nothing wrong with Cuba that an honest admin- 
istration can’t cure.” It is possible that Dr. Grau is still a 
little ahead of his time, but he is now more willing to make 
haste slowly, and to cure Cuba with the patient skill of a 
trained medical man. 
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By HARRY EMERSON WILDES 


HE Delaware breeds canniness and, some 
Trvony Not the calculating closeness, it should 

stood, of cold New England, where a living 
vrested from the rocks, for the Delaware is ger 


ature and it drains a gracious land. Its sp 
neadows thick with grass, its lush grainfields, 

olling, fertile hills preclude the thought of stinginess 

aever can be mean, tightfisted misers in a land that 8 

zach spring with cream-white dogwood, wild pink“azale 
golden daffodils, and the varied blues of violet and quaker- 
lady. Though the climate swings sometimes to extremes, 
he region is a smiling land. 

But the people have been trained in simple, unpreten- 
tious ways. Sprung from the Friends, who scorned luxury 
as they scorned sin, and from the prudent Pennsylvania 
Germans, who sought only peace, cleanliness and a full 
barn, the Delaware folk developed a cult of moderation, 
cautiousness, and toleration. They were pleasant people, 
well-mannered and polite, kindly to their neighbors, moved 
by sympathy for the afflicted—it was no accident that the 
almshouses, asylums for insane, hospitals, and such social 
institutions appeared first along the Delaware — but they 
kept both feet firmly planted on the ground. Seldom were 
they swept away by strange enthusiasms or by eccentric 
cults. Certain of their economic security in a river valley 
that was fertile beyond all expectation, the people of the 
Delaware lived quietly and well. 
35 
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the river 


Culture fashioned in the Quaker pattern will not flower 
quickly, nor will it dare strike out in unconventional direc- 
tion. Quaker self-repression, modesty, and shy retirement 
fitted well with the calm spirit of the placid stream. The 
Delaware has never claimed to be a land where poets sang, 
where brilliant repartee flashed bright, or where originality 
was ever highly prized. True it is that the region was a 
temporary home for Poe, Whittier, and Whitman and that 
Charles Brockden Brown, America’s first professional man 
of letters, lived along the river; Louisa May Alcott was 
Pennsylvania-born and so were other writers, but the poet 
and the novelist were strange phenomena in a land where 
many earnest people frowned on self-expression. Poe was 
never truly in the stream of Pennsylvania life; Whittier, the 
Quaker poet, felt at home among his spiritual kinsmen 
but wrote few masterpieces on the Delaware; poor Walt 
Whitman was outside the pale 
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Lounging, trowsy and unkempt, in his straight unpainted 
chair propped against the ferryhouse, munching peanuts 
cadged from friendly vendors, shouting lusty “howdys” to 
all and sundry as they passed, Whitman seemed anything 
but a proper poet. Gently reared Philadelphians, devoted 
to their Whittier and Tennyson, saw no merit in his loud, 
unpolished verses; they deplored his lack of self-restraint. 
Many were shocked to hear that he lived in a tiny house, 
cooking all his food on a smoky, coal-oil stove, eating his 
meals from thick china plates from the top of a dry-goods 
box, sleeping on a bed that was unmade from one Sunday 
to the next. The “good, gray poet,” riding back and forth 
on the limitless ferry pass provided for him by one of his 
more astute friends, leaning over the rail in coldest wintry 
weather for the sheer joy of watching the ice crunch be- 
neath the flat bow of the ferryboat, standing on the open 
platform of the trolley cars, his long beard streaming, was 
surely not in tune with the late-Victorian Delaware. Good 
form ruled the river then, propriety was king, but Whit- 
man scorned them both. Quiet Quakers thought he might 
be great, but they failed to absorb him within their fellow- 
ship. 

It would be an error to assume that Quaker minds, like 
Quaker garb, were wholly buff and gray. Though Delaware 
folk showed slight imagination in the arts and though they 
failed signally to appreciate such unique geniuses as Poe 
and Whitman, they were adept at dealing with culture of 
a more traditional type. Just as the Delaware developed no 
great jurists, but is nationally famous for the innumerable 
skilled lawyers who could use the law as a tool, just as 
the educational institutions turned out few philosophers, 
but thousands of surgeons, physicians, and men of practical 
scholarship, so the Delaware is noted for the editors who 
channeled and directed thought. 

They were, for the most part, concerned with politics, 
particularly in the early days when Philadelphia was the 
nation’s capital and when polemic writing was pungent, 
violent, and virulent. In more recent times, when a more 
mature America, convinced at last that convention was 
king, was striving to learn etiquette and culture, the cult 
of the gentleman became a Philadelphia product. More 
women learned how to be a lady from the Philadelphia 
fashion magazines than from any other single source. 

Louis Antoine Godey, who flourished from 1830 until 
the decade of the seventies, began the process and, in his 
Lady’s Book, a magazine, “entirely the production of lady 
writers,” set the tone for good society. Thousands of women 
throughout the land consciously molded themselves into the 
style which the Delaware River folk thought proper for 
themselves. 

Even more effective was the more recently established 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which, under the dual direction of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, publisher, and Edward W. Bok, editor, 
dominated the cultural ideas of a later time. It is, of course, 
sophisticated fashion to decry the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and its sister magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, as 
bourgeois, philistine, and materialistic, but no more im- 
portant mass publications have ever been issued in our 
land. In their soundness, their philosophy, their conven- 
tionality, even in their stodginess, these magazines are typi- 
cal of the character preferred along the river. 
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Public opinion frowns on individual brilliance, preferring 
that greater genius who submerges self in common wel- 
fare. The man who seeks to make himself a personage at- 
tains less happiness along the Delaware than the public 
servant who perfects a rounded, cooperative group. 

Richard Harding Davis learned to his astonishment the 
lesson that Philadelphians preferred reporting that was plain 
and factual to writing that was feverish and sparkling. Not 
even Leopold Stokowski, wizard of the Philadelphia orches- 
tra, could break the Delaware tradition, for though his 
orchestra was triumphantly successful and though devoted 
debutantes watched breathlessly the conscious artistry of 
Stokowski’s gestures, subscribers clamored for the well-wom 
classics when the maestro wanted to perform modern music. 

Artistic gems are visible in the country regions. Number- 
less covered bridges once spanned the Delaware and the 
smaller streams, and though many of these were washed 
away by floods or declared too obsolete to handle modern 
traffic, many still remain. At Valley Forge, in Chester 
County, among the Pennsylvania German people, and at 
other isolated points in the interior, the long, red-colored 
covered bridge, built, in all probability, after the style of 
Switzerland, still carries traffic. 

So, too, in the hinterland, are unique costumes to be 
found. Near Lancaster, broad brims of the bearded Amish 
testify to the persistence of a stubborn people who believe 
that motorcars are sinful and buttons are against the will 
of God. Quaker garb is less plentiful than heretofore, even 
at the quarterly meetings, -but gray bonnets and plain 
dress have not disappeared. The folk of the Delaware are 
conservatives who do not willingly let custom die. 


Reprinted from The Delaware by permission of Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 





Pennsylvania “Dutch” 


Eight generations of “Plain People” have lived in the 
Pequea Valley of Pennsylvania. All are descendants from 
the Germans and Swiss whom William Penn invited to the 
the New World. They belong to several religious sects: the 
Amish, the Mennonites, the Dunkards, or the Moravians. 
Travelers through the region know the Plain People by 
their beautiful red barns and their drab costumes, like 
those worn by their ancestors. The women and the girls 
wear big bonnets, long, full skirts and capes; the men are 
bearded, their wide hats are flat-crowned and their dark 
garments fasten with hooks and eyes. They are among the 
best farmers in America, but prosperity has never led them 
to change their simple ways. Today few of them speak 
the soft Rhenish German of their forebears, although some 
papers still print the work of “Pennsylvania Dutch Eck,” 
and present their local news in the old dialect of the region. 


The Problem of Place 
One of. the popular music-hall gags of Victorian days 
shows that words must know their place in a sentence. 
“Does a gentleman live here with one eye named Walker?” 
“I don’t know. What’s the name of the other eye?” 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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Poets of the rsa 
Middle Atlantic States" 


“PETER PIPER picked a peck of pickle peppers,” is 
probably an immortal poem, but few people realize that 
it was written by a man who lived in Hyde Park, N. Y., a 
short distance from the President's home. Even the Hyde 
Park. children do not realize it. A grassgrown historical 
marker near the village is about all that now reminds the 
world that here once lived James Kirke Paulding, writer, 
friend of Washington Irving, champion of rural people, and 
a famous man. 

A like fate has overtaken many early writers of The 
Middle Atlantic States. Philip Freneau, whom critics have 
recently tried to drag from near oblivion, was a New Jer- 
sey poet. Bayard Taylor, born among the Pennsylvania 
Quakers, felt that he must escape from that homespun dis- 
cipline, and escape he did — to achieve a brief fame. 

Poets looked out dver the Hudson and attempted to do 
what has hot yet been done — to put that glorious, romantic 
river with its legends and history, into poetry that was 
worthy of it. 

Two early poets trom this region are among the tamous 
of the world, however. They are famous because they 
were guided, as the Quakers of Long Island and Pennsyl- 
vania might have said, “by the inner light,” and not by 
the light of other poets of other places and times. New 
York and New Jersey claim Walt Whitman; Virginia and 
New York claim Edgar Allan Poe. Since this page will 
later give space to Poe’s life and poetry, Walt Whitman 
is an easy choice as the most famous early poet of this 
region. I have selected these particular lines, the last stanza 
of the complete poem, because they give an intimate 
glimpse of the boy Walt when he lived on Long Island. 
It is remarkable that these few pictures, which follow one 
another without much apparent selection, can so satisfac- 
torily reveal a home, a locality, and a boy’s thoughts and 
feelings. But that is Whitman's genius. 

Since this middle eastern area has now become one ot the 
literary centers of the United States, even a list of names 
of poets you and I have enjoyed would fill a paragraph. 
New Yorkers who come instantly to mind include the Benét 
brothers, Elinor Wylie, Christopher Morley, Mark Van 
Doren, Babette Deutsch, Muriel Rukeyser. Hervey Allew, 
poet as well as novelist, came from Pittsburgh, Stepher 
Crane and Joyce Kilmer from New Jersey, T. A. Daly from 
Philadelphia. Ridgley Torrence, William Ellery Leonard, 
Adelaide Crapsey, James Oppenheim, Frank Dempster 
Sherman, Leonie Adams, Countee Cullen, Charles Edward 
Carryl and his son Guy Wetmore Carryl, they have all writ- 
ten poems I'd like to reprint on this page and sometime 
may, 

Stephen Crane is one of the most interesting of these 
poets and has probably received less attention in Scholastic 
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than the others. He attracted the notice of the literary 
world by the publication of his novel The Red Badge of 
Courage when he was only twenty-two. During ais short 
life (1871-1900) he wrote free. verse that was clear in 
image and unified in form and entirely lacking in the rather 
sentimental quality of most poetry of the period — all this 
before the school of free verse existed. If you have read 
these poems you must remember them, the man who pur- 
sued the horizon, the wayfarer who saw that the pathway to 
truth was overgrown with weeds which became knives as 
he approached them. These poems are all symbolic:! and 
strangely similar to the free verse of a generation later, 
similar to it and better than most of it. 


There Was A Child Went Forth 


..-The mother at home, quietly placing the dishes on 
the supper table; 

The mother with mild words — clean her cap and gown, 
a wholesome odor falling off her person and clothes 
as she walks by; 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, mean, anger'd, 
unjust; 

The blow, the quick loud word, the tight bargain, the 
crafty lure, 

The family usages, the language, the company, the 
furniture — the yearning and swelling heart, 

Affection that will not be gainsay’d— the sense of 
what is real — the thought if, after all, it should prove 
unreal, 

The doubts of daytime and the doubts of night-time — 
the curious whether and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is all flashes 
and specks? 

Men and women crowding fast in the streets — if they 
are not flashes and specks, what are they? 

The streets themselves, and the facades of houses, and 
goods in the windows, 

Vehicles, teams, the heavy-planked wharves — the huge 
crossing at the ferries, 

The village on the highland, seen from afar at sunset 
— the river between, 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling on roofs 
and gables of white or brown, three miles off, 

The schooner near by, sleepily dropping down the tide 
— the little boat slack-tow’d astern, 

The hurrying tumbling waves, quick-broken crests, 
slapping, 

The strata of color’d clouds, the long bar of maroon 
tint, away solitary by itself — the spread of purity it 
lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance 
of salt marsh and shore mud; 

These became part of that child who then went forth 
every day, and who now goes, and will always go 
forth every day. 


Walt Whitman 


From: Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman, copyright 1902 by 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc 


POEMS TO REMEMBER 





Carmen Jones is a funny, supercolossal opera, rewritten by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, and produced by Billy Rose with fine songs, dances and actors. 


Bloomer Girl presents a battle of hoops vs. trousers like scenes from 
Godey’s Ladys Book. The ballets, by Agnes de Mille are stunning; Celeste 
Holm (left) and Joan McCracken (right) are charming. It’s a smash hit. 


Billy Redfield, as a teen-age veteran, is the star of Snafu. The play ranges 
from comedy of youth to farce. Billy and his girl here confront his mother. 


The THEATER 0 


EW YORK CITY is the capital of entertainment 
and the drama, not only for the Middle Atlantic 
region, but for the nation. Almost all writers dream 
that some day one of their titles will shine from a 
Broadway marquee. And many of them do. This 
year, Franz Werfel, the distinguished Austrian 
refugee, has had two of his works produced — 
Jacobowsky and the Colonel and Embezzled 
Heaven. A dramatization of A Bell for Adano by 
John Hersey will open December 1. Whitfield Cook, 
once a Scholastic Awards winner, has seen his 
Violet come to life on the stage, after frequent ap- 
pearances in Redbook stories. I Remember Mama 
first made its bow under the title Mama's Bank Ac- 
count, a novel by Kathryn Forbes. 

This year, too, old productions have appeared in 
new guises. A Song of Norway adapts its enchant- 
ing music from Grieg, the hero of the operetta. 
Carmen Jones is a light-hearted adaptation, by a 
Negro cast, of Bizet’s opera, Carmen. Its settings 
are modern and its rhythms hot. 

Most of the plays dealing with the war have not 
been very good, and many had a short run. A 
Searching Wind, carried over from last season, con- 
tinues to be big box office. The new comedy, Snafu, 
exploits the sound, timely theme of a 16-year-old 
veteran of the South Pacific who comes home to find 
his adjustment to civilian life trying, but uproarious. 


Jacobowsky and the Colonel (below) and Em- 
bezzled Heaven (opposite) are both Theater 
Guild productions of Franz Werfel’s stories. The 
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The whole family goes motoring in | Remember Mama, starring 
Mady Christians. Critics all welcomed this delightful comedy. Violet, in the play by the same name, is played by Pat 
Hitchcock, shown here trying to act like a grownup. 

It is a good year for Broadway, with SRO signs 

and waiting lines for all productions which can 

claim any merit or entertainment value. Oklahoma, 

after two years, still is tops, but Bloomer Girl is 

nearly as tuneful, beautiful and exciting. A musical 

version of Liliom and Sing Out, Sweet Land 

promise to lengthen the list of distinguished musical 

comedies which have redeemed Broadway during 

a long-time slump in serious drama. Later in the 

season, Shakespeare will return to the stage in an- 

other Margaret Webster production, Henry VIII. 


two men who play title roles in the former play, 
make ready for a duel. Ethel Barrymore, leading 
lady of Embezzled Heaven, seeks Pope’s help. 


The young soldier on sick leave, Montgomery Clift, points out to his 
parents, played by Cornelia Otis Skinner and Dennis King, in The Search- 
ing Wind, how their sins of omission have contributed to the present war. 


The Song of Norway presents superb operetta with settings by Lemuel 
Ayers, ballet by George Balanchine, and music by Wright and Forrest. 








the WORLD ol 


By VAN WYCK BROOKS 


N New York a young writer was attracting attention in 
1802 with a series of newspaper articles signed “Jonathan 
Oldstyle.” These papers appeared in the New York Morn- 
ing Chronicle when the “author, Washington Irving, was 
not yet twenty, and there was so little American writing of 
a literary kind that they were at once reprinted in other 
journals. A tew were mild comments on life in New York, 
as pale as the moon in the morning, but others satirized the 
bombast and buffoonery, the foolish music, the rudeness of 
the audiences in the New York theater. 

Irving, already a hanger-on at stage doors, knew all the 
actors in New York, for he had a passion for the stage and 
had even written a play himself. He had known Dunlap’s 
theater from his earliest childhood — it stood just around 
the corner from his father’s house. He had contrived, as a 
little boy, to go there again and again, hastening home to 
prayers at the end of the play. Then, climbing out of his 
bedroom window and scrambling over the roof, he had 
gone back in time for the after-piece. 

Irving, the son of a Scottish merchant who had settled 
in New York some time before the Revolution, was one 
of a large and flourishing family that lived in William Street, 
with a garden full of apricot and plum trees. He had been 
named after Washington when the British evacuated the 
city and the general’s work was ended, as his mother said; 
and he had grown up in a Federalist household that was 
also strictly Calvinist, though more and more unexacting 
as the years advanced. He was a law student and a very 
attractive young man, good-looking, sweet-tempered, affec- 
tionate, humorous, and gay, a favorite of his older brothers, 
who had prospered in various ways and liked to make 
things easy for him. Peter, a doctor, was editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, in which the “Jonathan Oldstyle” papers 
appeared, and William, the oldest brother, was a thriving 
merchant whose wife was the sister of Paulding, Irving's 
friend. The family trade was hardware, wine and sugar. 

All the brothers had literary interests, and William, 
a rhymster and bon viveur, was an essayist of no small 


VAN WYCK BROOKS is one of 
those fortunate authors whose life 
work has been decided for many 
years. It is the history of literature 
in America. The first book was The 
Flowering of New England, in 1936. 
Then came New England: Indian 
Summer, 1940. And now The World 
of Washington Irving, from which 
this passage is taken. In point of 

time the third precedes the other two books. 


Each of these required four years in the immediate’ 


research and writing, and the volumes which follow 
will also take about the same amount of time. Brooks 
is a patient and painstaking craftsman. He reads hun- 
dreds of books, many of them old, badly written, and 


WASHINGTON 


talent, urbane and amusing. They were all men of the 
world, in the New York fashion, as all were Episcopalians, 
sooner or later, and their Federalism too was mellow and 
vague. William was a democrat, and, while Washington was 
a Hamiltonian, it was not so much from conviction as from 
atmosphere and habit. He was singularly untroubled by 
thoughts of his own in speculative, religious, and political 
matters, although he had antiquarian tastes and a liking 
for old customs and was therefore, in a sense, a natural 
Tory. While two of his brothers had gone to Columbia, 
he had left school at sixteen, with a good reading knowl- 
edge of Cicero and Livy; but he had already developed 
the leanings that marked his writing later and some of his 
peculiar later interests. His favorite author was Oliver 
Goldsmith, whose softly flowing rhythms passed into his 
mind, and he loved books of voyages and travels, tales of 
Columbus and Cortes and especially almost everything 
that spoke of Europe. 

While Irving was moody and had occasional fits of de- 
pression, he was high-spirited, impressionable, and natur- 
ally happy. As a young New Yorker, he shrewdly observed 
the ways of the town, for he was in temperament urban 
and always remained so. But he liked to wander and 
dream on the banks of the Hudson, and, visiting at Tarry- 
town, where his friend Paulding’s family lived, he explored 
the old Dutch farms and pastoral valleys. In the Sleepy 
Hollow church, the minister stil] preached in Dutch, and 
Dutch had been the language of the Paulding household, 
and the general feeling was anti-British, as in few circles 
in New York, for the old rivalry of the races had been 
maintained there. 

Paulding’s father, a sea captain, had been ruined by the 
Tories, and Paulding never outgrew his dislike of the Eng- 
lish, while Irving loved the English tradition and was 
merely amused by the Dutch, although he was charmed 


_and fascinated by the old Dutch legends. He liked to hear 


of Paulding’s grandfather reading his big Dutch Bible, with 
its silver corners and silver clasps. Together the friends 


dull, in order thoroughly to steep himself in the liter- 
ary atmosphere of the period he is concerned with. 
Some of the books yield him nothing new; some only 
a minor fact or two. But this research pays, for Brooks 
has written a literary history which comes alive, with 
all the writers, great and small, who people its pages. 
His readers find themselves transported backward 
in time to a more leisurely epoch than today. 

Van Wyck Brooks was born in New Jersey in 1886, 
was graduated from Harvard, lived abroad where he 
published his first book, The Wime of the Puritans, 
1908. For some years he lived in California where he 
wrote his important study, The Ordeal of Mark Twain. 
Since 1920 he has lived in Westport, Connecticut, where 
he worked as literary editor, critic, and reviewer and 
began his monumental research. 
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went squirrel hunting along the Saw Mill River — called 
in those days the Neperan — and up the Pocantico, which 
wound through Sleepy Hollow, shrouded in groves and 
dotted with prosperous farms. The rough rambling roads 
were lined with elms and walnuts and gardens full of holly- 
hocks and roses, and the cozy low-eaved cottages teemed 
with broad-built urchins, as numerous as the sleek porkers 
and the snowy geese. The hum of the spinning wheel re- 
sounded from the vine-choked windows, while the walls 
were overgrown with elder and moss. 

For Irving this was a haunted region, and he heard all 
sorts of stories there that he was to retell in later years - 
the story of Hulda the witch, for instance, and the woman 
of the cliffs, who was seen on the top of the rocks when a 
storm was rising. People heard strange cries at night around 
the great tree where Andre was taken, and there was the 
wooden bridge where the headless horseman passed along 
the hollow with rushing speed. He was the ghost of a Hes- 
sian trooper, hurrying back to the churchyard and he 
frightened people who encountered him at midnight. He 
sprang into the treetops with a clap of thunder and van 
ished in a flash of fire. 

There was another legend about the wizard chiettain 
who laid the Sachem of Sing-Sing and his warriors to sleep 
among the recesses of the valley, where they remained 
asleep to the present day, with their bows and war clubs 
beside them. Sometimes a plowman, shouting to” his oxen 
on a quiet day, was surprised to hear faint sounds from 
the hillsides in reply, the voices of the spellbound warriors 
half starting from their rocky couches, grasping their wea- 
pons but sinking to slumber again. The gravestones by the 
mossy old church were overhung with elms, and the Eng- 
lish in the small log schoolhouse was taught with a thick. 
ness of the tongue, instead of what might have been ex 
pected, a twang of the nose. Little old-fashioned stone 
mansions stil] stood here and there, made up of gable-ends 
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Dietrich Knickerbocker was a short 
brisk-looking gentleman. He wore a 
rusty black coat, with olive velvet 
breeches and a small cocked hat. 
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and angles and corners, and Irving telt that he was living 
in the midst of history and romance. 

On journeys up the Hudson, taking his gun and his flute, 
—which Alexander Anderson had taught him to play — 
Irving grew familiar not only with the river but also with 
the wilderness above and beyond it. He knew Saratoga 
and Ballston Spa, little resorts in the forest, where the old 
traders’ stores were converted into ballrooms, and with a 
group of friends he went to Montreal, where his crony 
Henry Brevoort was engaged in the fur trade 

As for Irving’s work as a lawyer, he did not take this 
seriously — he was said to have had but one client, whom 
he left in the lurch; but his brothers were glad to keep 
him going and even made him a nominal partner, so that 
he might have the leisure to follow his tastes. He made 
long visits at Hell Gate and in country-houses up the Hud- 
son and joined in convivial suppers in the New York tav- 
erns, Dyde’s in Park Row and a porter-house in John Street, 
where the floors were sprinkled with sand from Coney 
Island. There clever young men could almost teel that they 
were in Fleet Street or Covent Garden, for most of thei 
thoughts as writers had a color of London. 

Irving was born for the pleasures of a town, but on Sat 
urdays and Sundays, with William and Paulding and Gou 
verneur Kemble, he drove to “Cockloft Hall” on the out- 
skirts of Newark. They traveled on the stagecoach and had 
merry times in the big old mansion —- an American version 
of Irving’s “Bracebridge Hall” - with a summerhouse fac- 
ing a fish pond and groves of chestnuts, elms, and oaks and 
punch bowls almost as large as the mahogany tables. They 
played leapfrog on the lawn and talked over their plans for 
writing; and they made this old house famous in their 
Salmagundi, in which Paulding and William and Washing 
ton Irving appeared as a club of eccentrics, Anthony Ever 
green, Langstaft, and William Wizard. 

Irving’s History of New York grew out of Salmagundi. 
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little as he thought of this in after days. 
He had been surprised to find how few 
of his fellow citizens were aware that 
the town had been called New Amster- 
dam. They had never heard of its early 
Dutch governors, nor did they care a 
straw for their own Dutch forebears. 
New York had a history extending back 
into the regions of doubt and fable; yet 
this was regarded with indifference and 
even with scorn. and he wished to pro- 
vide the town with local tales and 
pleasantries that might season its civic 
festivities as rallying points of home 
feeling. How few American scenes and 
places possessed the familiar associa- 
tions that lived like spells about the 
Old World cities, binding to their homes 
the hearts of the natives So it was that 
he conceived the history of Dietrich 
Knickerbocker, the doting antiquarian 
ot old New York, the short brisk-look 
ing gentleman, dressed in a rusty black 
coat, with olive velvet breeches and a 
small cocked hat. This good old 
worthy’s few gray hairs were clubbed 
and plaited behind, and he wore square 
silver shoe-buckles, and he carried a 
pair of saddle-bags under his arm. His 
history was the whole business of a 
dedicated life. 

Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill, with 
whom Dunlap had taken a walking 
trip in England m 1786, had written 
and published A Picture of New York, 
a guidebook full of pedantic lore and 
innocent pomposity that revealed an 
excessive pride of place and race. There 
were other American historians, among 
them Cotton Mather, with much of the 
vainglorious pedantry that Irving bur- 
lesqued when he made the story of 
New York the final fruit of history and 
began with the creation of the world. 

This masterpiece of learned spoofing 
offended some of the old New Yorkers, 
who felt that the names of their ances- 
tors were taken in vain, and, in fact, tor 
generations there were New Yorkers of 
Dutch descent who refused to make 
their peace with Washington Irving. But 
who could quarre! seriously with such 
a ripe expression of a mind that was so 
well-furnished and so good-natured? It 
was in this book that Irving’s talent de- 
clared itself, the first high literary tal- 
ent the country had known. 


Reprinted by permission ot E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., publishers. 


ROUND TABLE BROADCAST 
Saturday, December 2 is the date for 
our next broadcast of Round Table 
poetry on Bob Emery’s “Rainbow 
House” 10:30 to Ll a.m. (EWT) over 
Mutual. 


SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Read “The Poetry of the Middle At- 
lantic States.” Then mark true state 
ments T, false ones F. 

1. “Peter Piper is probably Philip 
Freneau’s most famous work. 

2. As a boy. Walt Whitman lived on 
Long Island. 

8. Stephen Crane, author ot The Red 
Badge of Courage, was also a poet. 

4. Edgar Allan Poe cannot properly 
be classed among the poets of the Mid- 
die Atlantic states. 

5. James K Paulding was one of 
Washington Irving's friends. 


il. WHAT A LIFE! 

As soon as you finish readmg “The 
World of Washington Irving,” try to 
fill the blanks in this paragraph sum. 
mary of Irving's life 

Washington Irving was the son of a 
merchant whose nationality was 

-The family had settled in the 
city of __________ before the Revo- 
lution. Washington left school at the 
age of_____._ Before he was 20, he 
had published a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles signed ‘ 
Through a fictitious Dutchman named 
Dietrich Knickerbocker, Irving poked 
fun at the Dutch in New York in his 
book, 


ill. CAN YOU JUDGE CHARACTER? 

“The People Along the Delaware’ 
nave certain characteristics, which you 
should be able to pick out among 
those listed below. 


. miserly t. modest 

. cautious g. conservative 

. tolerant h. imaginative 
i. 
i. 








. impractical sophisticated 
. unconventional simple 


IV. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 

Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each of the following sen- 
tences about “Mr Brownlee’s Roses.” 

1. Mr. Brownlee’s greenhouse had be- 
gun as (a) a small building erected for 
the pleasure of its owner; (b) a coop- 
erative endeavor of the mill-workers; 
(c) Jennie Swenson’s idea. 

2. Jennie went to Hilda Yonson’s be- 
cause (a) she could not study alone; 
(b) she hated to work; (c) she wanted 
to see what was going on in the green- 
house. 


SENIOR 


3. Jennies tather had been killed 
(a) in the greenhouse; (b) by Tim 
Yonson; (c) in «a mine accident. 

4. After Jennie returned home, she 
heard Stan singing on the street and 
knew that (a) it was half-past one; 
(b) the greenhouse fires might go out; 
(c) Mr. Brownlee was having lumbago. 


@ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— And join the discussion: 

Why do you think that the region 
around New York has become a center 
fo: writers, artists, and other creative 
persons? Can you advance reasons why 
such “colonies” should be broken up, 
spread about? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


List the Middle Atlantic states and 
an outstanding writer from each, to- 
gether with his best known works. 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Match up sides! For each word in 
Column I find the correct meaning in 
Column II. There are two extra mean- 
ings. Words are from “The Delaware.” 


. canniness harmful; bitter 


lush 
. preclude 


l a. 

, b. 

2. parsimony * 5 
3. d 
e 

4 
5 

6. 
7 
8 
i) 


. telating to the com- 
merci*! or middle 
class 

. having a double na- 
cult ture 

. clever; keen 
. proficient; skillful 

. Wise; cautious 

j. to prevent or shut 
out 
. fresh and luxuriant 

. stinginess with 
money 
. sordid; 
minded 
. out of date 
. to regret or lament 
. to stop suddenly 
. relating to argu 
ment or controversy 

. restraint; holding 
down 
a system of religious 
observances 

. unruffled; calm 
. stinging; sharp 
. science of law 


. prudent 


. repression 
. placid 


deplore 


_ 
— 


astute 


a 
_— 


. adept 


— 
to 


. jurisprudence narrow 


_ 
ao 


. polemic 


_ 
be 


. pungent 
. virulent 
. dual 


~_- —_— 
a 2 ow 


. bourgeois 
. philistine 
. staid 
obsolete 
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A’ JENNIE SWENSON closed the 

outer door of her mother’s kitch- 
en, pulling with all her strength against 
the wind, she heard far up the street 
a man’s loud singing. 


“I took my girl to a ball one night, 
It was a fancy hop; 
We danced until the lights went out, 
And the music it did stop.” 


Stanislaus Sobieski, usually called 
Stan Sobski, night fireman at Mr. Brown- 
lee’s greehhouse, was going to his work. 
His song was old; new songs, he said, 
did not fit his voice. He was apparently 
not disturbed by the fact that work 
began at six o'clock and it was now 
seven. 

To Jennie, Mr. Brownlee’s green- 
house was paradise; she did not un- 
derstand how anyone could be late for 
work there. All else in the mining town 
was black and grim; there was no 
money for paint, and there was no time 
for cultivating gardens. At each end of 
Main Street towered a frame structure 
called a breaker, to whose lofty sum- 
mit ran cars filled with coal. Beside each 
breaker rose a mountain of black refuse, 
separated from the coal as it descended 
in long chutes. 

There had been a third mine along 
the hillside, and its owner, Mr. Brown- 
lee’s father, had built a small green- 
house for his own pleasure. As the 
mine grew lean, he began to sell flow- 
ers. Presently he was shipping a thou- 
sand American Beauties each night to 
New York. The present Mr. Brownlee 
was shipping three thousand before he 
went to war. Now he and his sister 
were once more sending roses, five 
thousand in a night—not American 
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By Elsie Singmaster 


Beauties, but newer and more fashion- 
able varieties, Premier and Columbia 
and Radiance, in various shades of rose 
and pink; Talisman, a blending of pink 
and apricot and gold; double white 
Killarneys and long, yellow buds of 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 

Jennie did not know their names or 
even their distinct and lovely odors; 
she knew only their colors, seen when 
she walked slowlv by, looking eagerly 
for panes of glass on which the white 
paint was worn away. She often 
watched Mr. Brownlee and his sister. 
He was tall and a little lame, and his 
hair was slightly gray; Miss Brownlee 
was short and broad, but not stout. She 
had clear blue eyes, wavy hair, and a 
broad white forehead. Her brother 
could do no strenuous work, but she 
worked from morning till night, direct- 
ing the laborers, inspecting rows of 
plants, and superintending the packing 
of roses. 

At the same instant that Jennie heard 
Stan singing, she wound her scarf more 
tightly around her neck; locked the 
door, and hung the key behind a shut- 
ter. For hours a light snow had been 
falling, and now an east wind was be- 
ginning to blow. Stan had now reached 
the middie of his song. 


“And this is what she ate: 
A dozen raw, a plate of slaw, 
A chicken and a roast, 
Some oyster-stew and ice-cream too, 
And several quail on toast.” 


In the moment while she waited for 
Stan to pass, Jennie was tempted to 
turn back to the kitchen and study. 
There was a good light and perfect 
quiet — for Mrs. Swenson, a nurse, was 


on a case, and Jennie’s sisters, Anna and 
Gertrude, lived in Wilkes-Barre. 

But what Jennie required for study 
was not quiet — it was company. There 
were incomprehensible passages in her 
Latin lesson; insoluble problems in her 
algebra. If she did not graduate in 
June she could not get a position. Bet- 
ter the storm and the long walk to Hilda 
Yonson’s kitchen, where there were no 
less than eight younger children, than 
peace and quiet and blankness of mind. 

Gertrude and Anna were astonished 
at her dullness. She could not be a 
stenographer because she was too slow; 
she could not teach because she was 
too dull; she could not be a nurse be- 
cause she was too timid. The teachers 
gave aptitude tests, but she showed no 
aptitude for anything. When she was 
excited or embarrassed her Swedish 
tongue refused to say “j’; it refused 
now. 

“I must get a yob!” wailed Jennie 
aloud to the storm. 

She stepped from the boardwalk, al- 
ready swept bare, into a drift up to 
her knees. Instantly she laughed and 
shook the tears out of her eyes. She was 
a true Swede, tall and broad and strong. 
She started briskly down the street. The 
lights in the neighbors’ houses were 
dimmed by whirling snow, but far above 
them hung a light at the top of the 
breaker. 

She heard a shrill bell which her- 
alded the rising of the elevator from 
the mine. In a moment a line of tired 
men would pass the corner. Five years 
ago there had been an evening when 
the loud whistle blew and everyone 
went running and crying to the pit- 
head. Mrs. Swenson had been the first 
to know that she was widowed. 

At the third corner Jennie halted. 
There were two ways to the Yonson 
house, one down Main Street, the other 
through side streets, past Mr. Brown- 
lee’s greenhouse. Jennie took a step in 
that direction, ther. laughing at herself, 
ran on down Main Street, then up a 
sharp hill. 


A FLOWER IN NEED COULD MAKE JENNIE 
FORGET THAT SHE HAD NO APTITUDES 
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ELSIE SING- 

MASTER is pure 

Pennsylvanian. Her 

father was a Penn- 

sylvania German 

Lutheran minister; 

her mother of 

Quaker stock. She 

= says, “In my early 

acquaintance with the Pennsylvania 

Germans I was extremely fortunate. 

The ‘local color’ buoyed, I suspect, 

many of my early stories into port 

which had not a great deal to recom- 

mend them.” Her later stories, still 

rich in local color, have reached port 

because of their warm humanity, dry 
humor and expert writing. 

Miss Singmaster’s father was con- 
nected with the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, which gave 
its mame to the bloody ridge of the 
decisive battle of the Civil War. Fam- 
iliarity with the setting gave Miss 
Singmaster material for her excel- 
lent stories of that time and place. 
Her home is still in Gettysburg 
where she alternates writing with 
reading, gardening, and music. 

During the past thirty-odd years, 


Miss Singmaster has written a long 
list of novels, short stories and juve- 
nile books which include: The Long 


Journey, Basil Everman, Bennet 
Malin, A High Wind Rising, and 
The Loving Heart. 
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From the Yonson’s porch the whole 
of the Wyoming Valley was visible in 
daylight — cities and towns and roads, 
churches and schools and factories; and 
in every town and village a towering 
breaker. A part of the valley had a 
strange and solemn name, “The Shades 
ot Death,” a memorial of Colonial war 
and massacre. 

Tim Yonson sat before the stove, in 
a coal-blackened rocker reserved for 
his use. His face and hands were clean, 
but they were not white. He smoked a 
long pipe and talked to Mrs. Yonson, 
who was washing dishes. There was a 
child on each side of the table, each 
pair of eyes on a book. 

“Good efening, Yennie,” said Tim. 

“Good efening,” said Mrs. Yonson. 

Hilda looked up. “Hello! Thought 
you weren’t coming.” 

As Jennie unwound her scarf, Mrs. 
Yonson set a large plate of Swedish 
cookies on the table to lighten the eve- 
ning’s labors, and it was not until half- 
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past nine that Jennie rose to leave. Mr. 
Yonson had gone to bed and so had 
five or six children. 

“I certainly am grateful,” sighed Jen- 
nie. 

Mrs. Yonson had difficulty with many 
English letters. “Come efery night till 
you are old, and Hilda will not yet 
pay what your moder done for us.” 

Jennie had expected to have the wind 
in her face, but it blew from every di- 
rection. Regardless of the stinging snow, 
she turned down the dark street which 
led to Mr. Brownlee’s use. A 
new section had been added and the 
low, dimly lighted buildings occupied 
a solid block. 

She walked slowly past. There they 
were, the pinks, the yellows, the shades 
of rose! She stood still, though the 
wind seemed to blow through her. The 
snow hissed against the glass — how 
could this thin protection keep the 
roses safe? . 

The office was furnished with two 
broad desks, a half-dozen chairs, a 
bookcase, and many files. Neither of 
the Brownlees was in sight, but Mr. 
Brownlee’s gray overcoat hung on a 
hook, his soft gray hat above it, and a 
crumpled newspaper lay on the floor 
beside his chair. At the back of the 
room a door opened on a stairway lead- 
ing to the boiler-room. The door was 
ajar; perhaps he was down there with 
Stan. Probably he would stay in the 
greenhouse all night. She would, in his 
place! 

In ten minutes she was at home. The 
house rocked a little in the wind. She 
shook down the fire, put on fresh coal, 
and while it caught, undressed near the 
stove. 

Though she was warm in bed she 
could not sleep. She shut her eyes, de- 
termined not to open them again; then, 
startled by a sound, she sat up. 
“Mother?” she called. 

There was no answer. The sound 
came from outside and grew each mo- 
ment louder. 

“I took my girl to a ball one night!” 
shouted Stan Sobieski at the gate. “To 
a ball! Fifty cents!” 

Jennie was terrified. But Stan was 
an honest fellow — he would not break 
into a house! That is, when he was 
sober! She sprang out of bed and went 
to the window. She could not see him, 
but she could hear him. “I took my 
girl to a social hop!” 

He was not going toward the green- 
house, he was going in the opposite 
direction! 

“And this is what she ate! And this 
is what she ate—” he yelled, from far 


away. “She ate —” 
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It was not until Jennie had one knee © 
on her bed and was about to creep back 
that she was really awake. It was a bit- 
ter night, and Mr. "s roses 
were in the midst of their most profit- 
able bloom. Suppose the fires should go 
out? But Mr. Brownlee was there! But 
suppose Mr. Brownlee had gone home? 

Foolish though it seemed, she put on 
her slippers and went downstairs. In 
the pale glow from the fire she could 
see her clothes spread on the chair; they 
seemed to say: “Put us on! Put us on!” 

“How silly!” said Jennie. “I'm going 

back to bed.” 
- Instantly she had another delusion; 
she saw thousands of roses standing 
with drooping heads. No, as plants 
froze they got stiffer and stiffer, and 
held their heads straight. It was only 
after the sun came out that they got 
limp and black. 

“T don’t care if I am crazy,” she said, 
and began to dress. 

As she opened the door the wind 
seemed to drag her out, rather than 
drive her back. It blew with a roaring 
sound, far above her head. She heard a 
loud crash, as though the roof of a 
house had been blown off. She could 
see the breaker light when the clouds 
of snow blew away, but no other. 

She laughed hysterically ‘and ran. 
Stan had another old song—‘“I don't 
know where I'm going, but I’m on my 
way.” 

“That's me!” said Jennie. 

The great area of dim light was as 
it had been. She slowed her step: there 
were the roses, beautiful and un- 
changed. The office was brightly lighted 
and still empty of human beings, but 
Mr. Brownlee’s coat hung on its hook, 
and the door to the boiler-room was 
open. 

“It’s all right!” thought Jennie. 

Above Mr. Brownlee’s desk hung a 
clock with a large face. “Look at me, 
Jennie!” it seemed to say. It was half 
past one! At the same instant she saw 
that Mr. Brownlee’s crumpled news- 
paper lay exactly where it had been at 
half past nine. 

Jennie went up the step and opened 
the door. How warm it was, how 
sweet, how like paradise! 

“Mr. Brownlee!” she called faintly. 

There was no answer. 

“Mr. Brownlee!” Alarm sharpened 
her. 

“Who is there?” Undoubtedly it. was 
Mr. Brownlee, speaking from the 
boiler-room. 

“Jennie Swenson.” She could not 
help giggling — what did “Jennie Swen- 
son” mean to Mr. Brownlee? 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Lhey didut teach me to fly in school 
but they didnt miss much elsef” 


BOUQUET of words, a trib- 
ute to a teacher—and maybe 

you think America’s teachers 
don’t appreciate the compliment! 


Yes, America’s young men are 
beginning to come back now— 
many on well-earned leaves from 
distant battlefronts where they 
have shown the world that they 
can out-fight and out-think the 
enemies of our way of living. 


Morethanafew remember, after 
checking in at home, to pay their 
respectstotheteachers who helped 
to give them such a good start. 


Have you ever really stopped 
to think of the immensely impor- 
tant contribution your teachers 
have made to this war and to the 
hopes you cherish for a happy 
and successful life in a growing 
America after the war? 


Most of them could have earned 
more money in a war plant—but 
the making of machines, impor- 
tant as it has been, has been far 
less so than the training of minds 
to use those machines so effec- 
tively. 


We of Studebaker join you and 


the millions of other Americans 
in saluting our country’s teachers. 


Write for the folder, “Wartime 
Information for Young Ameri- 
ns.” Address Educational De- 
partment, The Studebaker Corpo- 
ration, South Bend 27, Indiana. 


STUDEBAKER 


Pioneer and Pacemaker 
in Automotive Progress 


Now building Wright Cyclone engines for the 

Boeing Flying Fortress —heavy-duty Studebaker 

military trucks —the Army's versatile personnel 
and cargo carrier, the Weasel 





How’d you like to own a “Flying Jeep” 


The Army nicknamed this amazing plane the 


e “Flying Jeep.” It can take 


and land almost 


When the Army wanted a flying ambulance to 
® evacuate casualties from small jungle clearings 


” 


“on a dime.” They use it for many jobs: as the “eyes 
upstairs” for artillery units . . . for laying Signal Corps 
wire over jungle and impassable terrain . . . and for 
photo and reconnaissance work. It has even hovered 
over battling tanks in Burma, observing and directing 


and inaccessible battle zones, the versatile “Flying Jeep 
took on this job, too. Many a wounded American boy 
is alive and well today because this tiny Consolidated 
Vultee plane speeded him to the base hospital in min- 
utes, instead of the hours it would have taken stretcher 


the conflict from the air. 


. a ‘ai . ") 
LIBERATOR ... 4-engine bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 
3000 miles flying range, tre- 
mendous firepower, speed, and 
multi-ton bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devas- 
tating effect from Berlin to the 
South Pacific, 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber 
can carry many tons of mili- 
tary equipment for thousands 
of miles, nonstop. It is daily 
shuttling personnel and sup- 
plies across both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 


bearers to make the arduous trip. 


CORONADO... 4-engine flying boot 


Truly a Leviathan of the Air, 
the Coronado Navy patrol 
bomber and cargo plane is as 
big as a railroad boxcar. With a 
complete galley and sleeping 
quarters for its crew, this giant 
plane can stay aloft 24 hours 
at a time. 


CATALINA .. . patrol bomber 
The twin-engine “Cat” is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a 
glorious performance record, 
not only as “Eyes of the Fleet,” 
but as a torpedo plane, long- 
range bomber, rescue plane, 
and transport. 


— CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 


fronts. 
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after the war? 


The Japs and Germans didn’t think that America, 

® so unprepared, could produce so much, so fast. 

If they ever start another war, they will not forget 
their fatal error. 


But they will not be apt to start another war if we 
keep America strong, invincible. The mere fact that we 
possess and maintain a powerful Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will discourage such unprovoked attacks as 
we suffered at Pearl Harbor. 


American Air Power is one of our best guarantees of 
a lasting peace in a world where vengeful sparks of 
aggression may still be smouldering a generation hence. 





3 Your postwar “Flying Jeep” may not look exactly 
¢ like this. But you can be certain it will be safe, 
easy to fly, and an economical family plane. Well suited, 
too, for vacations, inter-city travel, for aero clubs and 
“Fly-it-Yourself” stations . . . for farmers, sowing and 
dusting crops . . . for forest patrol and fire spotting .. . 
for policing and traffic control... and for survey work 
... an ideal all-purpose small plane. 


No spot on earth is 
» more than 60 hours’ 
flying time from 
your local airport 











VENGEANCE... dive bomber 


The tough, fast Vengeance car- 
ries a 2000-pound bomb. Hy- 
draulic dive brakes give perfect 
control when streaking earth- 
ward toward its target. This 
deadly dive bomber has earned 
its name in combat on many 
fronts. 
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VAUANT .. . basic trainer 

The Valiant is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war re- 
dependable trainer has a serv- 
ice ceiling of 21,000 feet. 


A favorite plane of many pri- 
vate flyers in peacetime, the 
wartime version of the Reliant 
is now used by Royal Navy 
pilots, for instrument-flight in- 
struction and navigational 
trainins. 


The Consolidated Vultee “Fly- 
ing Jeep” is a glowing example 
of how a peacetime plane went 
to war. Modified to perform 
combat tasks, it has proven to 
be one of the AAF’s most ver- 
satile light planes. 


(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 


Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. New Orleans, La. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Lovisville, Ky. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Allentown, Pa. 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft Wer Prodyction, Fovacil 








Master of the Philharmonic 


Phote by Halina Rodzinski 
Dr. Rodzinski on the farm with his 
nephew, Karol, a refugee from Poland. 


N conversation, Dr. Artur Rodzinski, musical director of 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Society, may sur- 
prise you by talking about “rubber.” “Rubber is doing a 

fine thing for music,” he says. “Rubber is making more good 
music available for more people.” 

Dr. Rodzinski doesn’t mean the stuff that bounces. He’s 
just making a short-cut reference to the United States Rub- 
ber Company, radio sponsors of the Sunday afternoon (3 
o'clock EWT) concerts of the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony orchestra in Carnegie Hall. 

As Musical Director of the Philharmonic, Dr. Rodzinski 
is responsible for every sound that issues from that great 
organization of about 100 musicians. It’s one of the top jobs 
in U. S. music-making, and today the Philharmonic shares 
highest honors with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, whose 
director is Serge Koussevitsky, and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra of Eugene Ormandy. 

Like all great conductors, Dr. Rodzinski has one supreme 
objective—to develop his orchestra to the point where it 
responds perfectly to the exacting demands of the conduc- 
tor. There is, of course, the composer with his original score, 
be he living or dead. But every conductor has his own ideas 
as to how the composer’s creation should be interpreted. It 
takes a great conductor to lift music to its highest expression. 


Rubber Broadcasts 


Dr. Rodzinski is particularly happy about the Philhar- 
monic’s relationship to U. S. Rubber because Rubber doesn’t 
try to tell him how to run the orchestra. 

“That's all up to Dr. Rodzinski,” said Tom Young, Rub- 
ber’s Advertising Director. “Our specialty is making rubber. 
His is making music.” 

The only concession Music must make to Rubber is in 


AN INTERVIEW WITH ARTUR RODZINSKI 


the matter of timing. The program must be so arranged 
that it ends at 4:28 p.m., in time to go off the air at 4:30. 

To ntake programs that will satisfy his own high standards 
and still come out on time, Dr. Rodzinski has to do consid- 
erable juggling. He can tell you offhand to the minute how 
long it takes to play most works. He keeps a notebook witlr 
the playing time of every work in the symphonic repertoire. 
The Overture to The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) takes 
3% minutes. Tschaikowsky’s Romeo and Jiiliet suite takes 
18. Gershwin’s An American in Paris requires 14; Sibelius’ 
Finlandia, 7 minutes. 

Dr. Rodzinski believes in giving every encouragement to 
young American composers. He is at his happiest when he 
finds a score by some unknown youngster that is worthy of a 
place on a program. Just now he is enthusiastic about a can- 
tata, called The Prairie, by 21-year-old Lukas Foss, a pri- 
vate in the Army. The Prairie, as American as Carl Sand- 
burg’s poetry, will be played by the Philharmonic this 
season. ‘ 

Enormous musical talent is emerging in our country, Dr. 
Rodzinski declares. There is more opportunity than ever be- 
fore in our schools for instrumental and vocal training, as 
well as composition. And there is an ever-growing interest, 
Dr. Rodzinski believes, on the part of youth in worthwhile 
music with staying qualities. Call it serious music, if you 
wish, to differentiate it from popular dance music. 

Dr. Rodzinski has no desire to add fuel to the fire that 
burns in the hearts of jazz addicts. He recalls all too vividly 
the aftermath of a remark he made, after.a concert at Camp 
Joyce Kilmer, in New Jersey, to a soldier who came up to 
him and demanded: “Doctor, what do you think of boogie- 
woogie?” Dr. Rodzinski remarked that he didn’t think it was 
musically important. The comment got into the news- 
papers, and then came the deluge. Among the letters Dr. 
Rodzinski received was one from three soldiers in the South- 
west Pacific, who told him that boogie-woogie and jive were 
two of the important things they were fighting for, and they 
did not want anyone on the home front undermining those 
blessings. 

Dr. Rodzinski gives radio the lion’s share of the credit for 
the growth of interest in serious music throughout the 
United States. He is a strong believer in music for the 
masses, and says that we must do a lot of things differently 
in the future in order to meet the people’s demand for 
music. We need more music halls constructed with atten- 
tion to their acoustic values. Not auditoriums seating 800 to 
1,000, but seating 3,000 to 5,000. To these halls, in every 
town, will come the great orchestras, opera companies, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Here’s some good Basketball "Dope" by Two Champion Coaches! 


a Oathatboll 


Keds Sports Department 
BULLETIN No. 6, FREE! 


Here’s a complete study course on Basketball, 
written by Everett Dean and Bill.Anderson, with 
high speed continuous action shots of special 
techniques — yours for the asking! Everett Dean 
writes about “Individual Defense and Offense”, 
“Team Offense and Zone Defense”. Bill Anderson 
writes about “Passing and Shooting”. There’s 


EVERETT DEAN, of Stanford University, has been an 
amazingly successful coach for many years. In 1942, 


an introduction by Coach Frank Leahy and a 
section devoted to “Tips on Condition” —which 
every American boy should read. For your copy, 
fill in the coupon below. 


his quintet won the National Collegiate Championship. 


BILL ANDERSON, of Lower Merion High, Ardmore, 
Penn., has coached teams that have won four state 


championships in a row. 


~ 


| KEDS SPORTS DEPARTMENT 
| 1230 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


Please send me a free copy of Keds Bulletin No. 6, 


"Keds ® 


The Shoe of Champions 


Listes to the Philbarmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


Serving Through Science 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center * New York 20, N. Y. 


mpanies, 
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Cub With a Lion's Heart! 


Press Association 


BAZOOKA LAUNCHING TUBES ATTACHED TO WING-STRUTS OF PIPER CUB 


What happens when you 
take a small, light plane de- 
signed for civilian flying, and 
pilot it through the flaming fury 
of a dozen battlefronts? 

What happens when you take 
this tiny pleasure plane, and 
ask it to dodge enemy ack-ack, 
carry twice the cargo it was 
built for, carry out wounded 
from jungle clearings, and knock 
out enemy tanks? 

You wouldn’t think there was 
a light plane made that could 
stand such grueling treatment 
and perform jobs that call for 
combat aircraft with mighty 
powerplants. 


The Piper Cub 


But there is such a plane. It 
is the L-4, better known as the 
Piper Cub—a cub with the 
heart of a full-grown lion! 

From every war front come 
stories of the man-sized jobs 
performed by Piper Cubs. They 
have wor the admiration of 
fighting Yanks everywhere. 

The Piper Cub is a two place, 
high wing strut-braced mono- 
plane. Fuselage and tail group 
are fabric covered welded steel 
tube structures. 

The powerplant of the L-4 is 
a compact 65-h.p. Continental 
engine, which gives the Cub a 
top speed of 90 m.p.h. 

Landing speed is wonder- 
fully low — only 35 m.p.h. 





Service ceiling is 12,000 feet, 
and cruising range 260 miles. 

The L-4 was first bought by 
the Army to do liaison work, 
and to do “spotting” work for 
the Coast and Field Artillery. 
But that was only the begin- 
ning. 

Army flyers soon found that 
this game little crate would 
meet the stiffest demands. 

In Burma, Piper Cubs were 
used to carry ammunition and 
supplies to Merrill’s Marauders, 
and to take out wounded from 
Jap-infested jungles. 


f 


U. 8. Coast Guard photo 


PIPER CUB TAKING OFF FROM 
LST’S PORTABLE LANDING STRIP. 





In Italy, Piper Cubs took off 
and landed from portable land- 
ing strips set up on LSTs, to 
scout out enemy positions dur- 
ing the invasion of that country. 
(See photo below.) 

In France, Piper Cubs 
skimmed at tree-top levels to 
help our ground troops ad- 
vance, by radioing enemy posi- 
tions to U. S. tank units and 
artillery. 

Today, Piper Cubs, equipped 
with three bazookas under each 
wing are knocking out German 
tanks by themselves. (See photo 
at left.) 

This stunt was started by 
Lieut. Mat S. Carpenter, pilot 
in an artillery reconnaissance 
squadron. 

Lieut. Carpenter rigged up 
three bazookas under each 
wing of the Cub, and connected 
the trigger to two lanyards 
which led to his cockpit. A jerk 
on either lanyard, and a group 
of three bazookas would go off 
with a roar. 

On his first trip out, Carpen- 





A “ribbon happy” 
airman is one who 
shows extreme interest 
in his decorations or 
talks about collecting 
them. 

Next week: Who's the 
“pencil pusher” of the 


crew? 














ter ripped apart two German 
Tiger tanks — one for each ba- 
zooka battery. Today, his total 
kill is 14 German tanks — all 
knocked out while flying his 
L-4 Piper Cub. 





Tankers Keep ‘Em Flying 


Admiral Mitscher’s “Fast- 
Carrier Force” (fermerly Task 
Force 58) steamed thousands of 
miles, and into Jap waters, to 
win one of the greatest victories 
of naval history. Such a victory 
was possible partly because 
tankers kept bringing up fuel 
.. . tankers that could keep up 
with the swift warships. 

In recent months, almost 
countless ships carried stores to 
England and Italy for our in- 
vasion armies to draw from; and 
among them were the tankers, 
building up reserves of fuel to 
fly the planes, to rall the tanks, 
and to keep the rest of our 
mechanized army moving to- 
ward Berlin. 

Moving vast quantities of oil 
to these two theaters of war 
taxed American shipping severe- 
ly, but tankers have done their 
job on schedule. 

We can new count on tank- 





ers speeding along supply lines 
that stretch more than 56,000 
miles to every continent and to 
hundreds of islands. They move 
fast enough and are sufficiently 
armed to run free on the long 
trek across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

Probably all but a handful of 
these new tankers will survive 
the war. As a result, we shall 
come out of the war with the 
world’s largest tanker fleet. 


New Fighters on Way 


According to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air Lovett, we 
can expect two new and “vastly 
superior” fighter planes to join 
our unexcelled P-38 and P-47 
soon. The new fighters are sup- 
posedly already in production, 
but have not yet been battle 
tested. 
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Vie boy we set to dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 
we said, in a widely read advertisement: 


“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
— and started him on a road of usefulness and service 


to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 


And it seems that we bave dome just bat- 
for thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, have taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 


General Motors Institute began pioneering 
in the field of industrial education 25 years 
ago, when evening classes were started for 
employes in this unused factory building. 
Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew im scope and in size. Ii was a success 
from the start. 


Young women, as well as young men, 
trained bere and took important posts in 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- 
structors went to Army and Navy service 
depots to keep war machines running. 


~ Came the war, and General Motors Insti- 


tute was converted like other GM facilities. 
Courses were altered to give special train- 
ing in war products. 








In peacetime, students will again return 
to learn bow to supply a war-worn world 
with the things it needs. This student, work- 
ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better 
things and greater days abead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK -. CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE - GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR— NBC Network 


Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
Institute equipment and instruction for 
technical training. Thousands of men at- 
tended these classes. 
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OMETHING’S wrong but you 

don’t know what You're off the 
beam but you can’t tell why. You 
aren't shy or snooty, conceited or 
dumb — but you just don’t click! The 
only noise you make is a dull thud on 
your own doorstep. 

Sure, you know plenty of people, 
but they-pass you by. You don’t “get 
around” like other kids do. Maybe 
there is a manpower shortage but 
other girls have dates a-plenty. 
Other boys snap up the good num- 
bers and the answer you get is, 
“Sorry, Butch, some other time.” 

What have the others got that you 
haven't got? Why do some people 
click and others don’t? What can 
vou do to get on the “hit parade?” 


Q. Why do some people click and 
others not? 


A. The answer here is one word - 
personality. but it’s such a big subject 
and so important that you can’t afford 
to miss it. Let’s dig into it now. 

Personality is all the things that make 
you an individual, instead of one of the 
mob scene. It’s the way you look, talk, 
and act. It’s the sum total of Y-O-U 
Not what you were born with, but 
what you make of yourself. lf YOUR 
SELF, INC. isn’t a “going” concern, 
then it’s high time you took stock and 
found out what’s wrong. 

How do you look? Stand betore a 
mirror (no kidding!) and take a good 
glimmer at yourself — not only full-face, 
but full-figure. Have you made the most 
of your personal appearance? Do you 
look neat and clean or frowsy and 
foggy? Do your clothes seem to be 
made for you or for three other people? 
Do your complexion, hair, teeth, and 
hands show the effects of daily care - 
or wear and tear? Which???? 


BOY dates GIRL 


Muddy, bumpy complexions come 
from too many sundaes and too little 
soap - and - water. Clear complexions 
come from a well-balanced diet, at least 
six glasses of water per day, a daily 
scrubbing with mild soap and warm 
water, and eight hours sleep per night. 
And they’re worth it! 

(Note to Girls: Don’t try to cover-up 
with make-up! Clogged pores, black- 
heads, and more pimples will be the 
sad result. Use a cream or lotion for a 
softening-up after scrubbing, a little 
lipstick, if you like, and a light dusting 
of powder. That’s the way to make 
make-up look natural.) 

Hair-with-a-sheen is the result of 
daily brushing and a once-a-week sham- 
poo. Teeth-with-a-gleam from twice-a- 
day-brushings and thrice-a-year visits to 
the dentist. (If that makes you cringe, 
remember that the longer you delay, the 
more ouches! ) 

No matter what your future plans, 
don’t start a real-estate business under 
your fingernails! Keep them clean, well- 
rounded, and cuticle-smooth. If you 
(girls) wear nail polish, choose a shade 
which won't call out the First-Aiders 
and change it often enough to be ap- 
pealing, not a-peeling. 

You can wear the most expensive 
clothes and still look frowsy; you can 
wear the most inexpensive clothes and 
still be well-dressed. It’s your choice — 
of the kind of clothes to wear and of 
how you care for them. 

When in doubt, choose plain, well- 
tailored clothes, rather than fancy stuff. 
And stick to tried-and-true, bright-and- 
dark, color combinations: green, orange, 
or yellow and brown; red and savy 
blue; wine or purple and gray 

If there’s too much of you in one 
spot, you can lessen the effect by wear- 
ing dark colors there, bright colors else- 
where. Horizontal stripes are for the 
thins, vertical stripes are for the thicks! 

Whatever you spend on your clothes 
is wasted unless you take time and 
trouble for up-keep. Frayed collars and 
cuffs, gaps and missing buttons, sagging 
hemlines, soiled spots, perspiration 
stains, and dirty shoes aren’t a credit; 
they're a debit. Take a tip from the 
guys and gals in the armed services and 
keep yourself on Dress Parade! 

Does your posture show off your 
clothes or does it show you up as a 
sloucher, slumper, or jutter-outer? Hold 
your head up, chest out, and try to 
make your stomach and backbone meet. 
Place your weight on the balls of your 


feet and, when you walk, don’t walk 
all over! Swing your legs forward from 
the hips and straight ahead. Don’t walk 
horseback or as if one leg was trying to 
criss-cross the other! 

How do you talk? Do you speak 
evenly, understandably, and in a well- 
modulated voice? Or are you a shrieker? 
A mumbler-jumbler? A gasper? A gig- 
gler? 

You may be as wise as Einstein or as 
wise-crack as Bob Hope, but no one 
will listen to your wisdom or your witti- 
cism unless your talking apparatus is 
under control. 

Try to pitch your voice around mid- 
dle C on the piano and talk out from 
the throat. Use lips, tongue, and teeth 
to enunciate your words. If that sounds 
silly, listen to some of the shriekers, 
gaspers, and gigglers, and you'll see 
what silly really means. 

How do you act? Do you wear a 
friendly smile every single day or do 
you save it for special occasions? Are 
you considerate of others at school, at 
home, in public? Or do you race ahead 
of others, grab the biggest piece of 
cake, and nab the last remaining seat on 
the bus? 

Don’t toss any of these things off as 
minor items. They are all of major im- 
portance in developing a personality 
that will attract others. And you can't 
put on a pleasing personality as your 
Sunday best. It has to be as regular as 
the alarm-clock, as comfortable as your 
saddle shoes! . 
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Siew , HOW TO SHOOT THIS SUMMER. | WAS CAPTAIN OF THE 
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> - shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors and outdoors, all 
ry or do year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
ons? Are a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
chool, at this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
ce ahead esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 


pm Z ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 




















gs off as 
najor im- 
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you can't 
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egular as Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle is completely equipped 
e as your with heavy barrel, target stock, sling strap, peep sights and other fea- 


tures for match competition on the rifle range. Shoot Remington 22’s 
with Kleanbore* priming for finest accuracy. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.” 
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Street 
School 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





GIRLS, give your friends gifts they will love 
—gifts that “look like a v million, yet cost 
much less than very ordinary gifts—scarfs, 
ties, handkerchiefs, hose, decorated with 
PRANG —ee COLORS. It’s easy to get 
gorgeous color effects with PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS. — else like them—washable, 
non-fading. Give - favorite girl or boy 
friend something that really expresses YOU 

~with your own design or their monogram. 


GET THIS FASCINATING BOOK 


“DO IT YOURSELF” is a fascinating 

of simple, easy-to-follow in- 
structions, wonderful ideas and de- 
signs for clothes, linens, accessories, 
with color illustrations. Send to Dept. 
S-3 for your copy NOW. Only 25c 
postpaid. 


$400 Cash Prizes 


The American Crayon Company is again sponsor- 
ing two divisions of Scholastic Awards. Ask your 
art teacher for details and get your entry in early! 
TEXTILE AWARD: For the best textile design 
—$25 First Prize; $15 Second Prize; $10 Third 
Prize and many other prizes. 

PICTORIAL AWARD: For the best example 
of pictorial art—$25 First Prize; $15 Second 
Prize; $10 Third Prize and many other prizes. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON ¢ COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE 
Puta, New Your + ue -» 5 | 














STICK TO IT —MR. BOSTON 


it will be some time before BOSTON PENCIL 
SHARPENERS are available on anything but 
high priorities — they haven't been manvu- 
factured since 1942 due to the war. Until 
they again make their appearance in your 
stationers window you will have to stick to 
your present BOSTON SHARPENER — like the 
little Boston bull in the picture. 


YOU CAN'T GET ONE NOW — 
BUT WHEN YOU CAN, 


BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
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Public Service Needs Young People 


By Senator-elect James W. Fulbright 


J. W. Fulbright 


Outstanding 
the younger leaders 
brought to national 
prominence by the re- 
cent elections is Sen- 
ator-elect James Wil- 
liam Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas. Only 39, he has 
already served one 
term as Democratic rep- 
resentative in the House, where he fathered his 
famous resolution on world organization. A 
Rhodes scholar at Oxford, and president of the 
University of Arkansas for two years, he was 
chairman of the U. S. delegation to the United 
Nations Education conference at London. 

Mr. Fulbright’s vigorous opinions on public 
service as a career for young people are here 
reprinted from his able address before the New 
York Herald-Tribune Forum on Oct. 18. The 
Institute of Student Opini ed by 
Scholastic, will shortly publish the “results of its 
nation-wide poll on student attitudes toward poli- 
tics and public service. 





es service, for reasons which go 
back to the early days of this Repub- 
lic, has rarely offered to ambitious and 
intelligent young men careers of real 
security and honor. . . 

The trouble seems to be that, al- 
though we have plenty of men quite as 
capable as those of other countries, these 
men devote their talents to private in- 
dustry and are not in the service of the 
nation, except perhaps in war time. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance 
that we find the means to induce into 
the service of our government, especially 
in those departments concerned with 
foreign relations, the most capable 
young men in America... . 

The root of our trouble lies in the 
attitude of the citizens of this country 
toward politics in general, and _poli- 
ticians in particular. During a hundred 
years prior to the first World War, the 
people of our country were so intent 
upon developing our natural resources 
that they practically ignored their gov- 
ernment. . . . Government was accepted 
as an irritating, but minor, evil and was 
seriously considered only when it inter- 
fered with economic and personal free- 
dom. The material things of this life 
went to the successful speculators and 
business men, who amassed great 
wealth and power and who were ac- 
corded respect and honor by the com- 
munity. There were few rewards for 
the honest and capable politician. . . . 

The most serious defect in our democ- 
racy is, I believe, the failure of the 
people to exercise care and discrimina- 
tion in the election of their officials. A 
remarkable characteristic of the voters 


is the significance they apparently at- 
tach to. the statements of newly found 
faith made by candidates in the heat of 
a political campaign. Disillusionment is 
bound to follow such gullibility. The 
fault is not primarily the candidates’, it” 
is in the voters’ lack of discrimination. 
Citizens should know that a candidate’s 
character and convictions are indicated 
by his conduct through the years prior 
to the election. . . . 

One often hears at election time the 
complaint that the candidates for an 
office are not worthy. If this .is true, 
is it not perhaps because the conditions 
of political life are such that better men 
don’t care to participate? . . . In order 
to do an effective job of improving our 
government service it must be regarded 
as a whole. Public service on tvery level 
must be given the recognition which it 
justly deserves and which our welfare 
requires. The pay of public officials is 
meager, as compared to comparable po- 
sitions in industry. One has only to com- 
pare the salary of any state governor 
with that of the leading industrialist in 
that state, to see that in spite of the 
governor's greater responsibility his sal- 
ary is ordinarily as little as one-fifth or 
less of that of the industrialist’s. 

In many circles the very term “poli- 
tician” has come to be one of derision 
and contempt, on a par, I believe, with 
“bureaucrat.” The result of this low 
esteem of the people for politics, has 
been that the ambitious and capable 
young men of our country rarely aspire 
to a political career. They prefer to 
become bankers, doctors, merchants or 
manufacturers. The remarkable thing 
to me is, how many good men have en- 
tered politics and governmental depart- 
ments in spite of these discouraging cir- 
cumstances. .. . 

The strongest urge of nearly. every 
normal human being is to obtain the ap- 
proval of his fellow men. If this approval 
is accorded the business man, then our 
best young men will seek to be business 
men. If this approval is accorded poli- 
ticians, then they will enter politics. Our 
youth should be taught in school and 
out of school that the most honorable of 
all professions is that of service in the 
government, not only in war time but at 
all times. Public service must be re- 
warded in a manner comparable to that 
ot private industry. It must become pos- 
sible for a young man with brains and 
character to look forward to a life of 
relative. security and honor .in the 
service of his country. 








} x a NYG The Story of Dick Porter 
right Dick portER—in his twenties—with 
other young engineers, dared to dream of 
p & \ Sith. , . \ and design fire-control systems such as are 
pr QC) YC VSS used in the B-29 and other war planes. 
- rs SSN y A graduate of the University of Kansas 
“The W'S \ \NN and Yale, Dick came to General Electric 
ns it” \ ASS through the famous “Test” course. Soon he 
ition. iW . was given important assignments. When 
late’s \ \ “WSIS NN : the B-29 was still on the drafting boards, 
cated NN SX WX Porter and his fellow-engineers created an 
prior 


— electrical system for bringing turret guns to 
\\“ N \ bear upon enemy planes. 

= \ \ AS . Because of this system, our Superfor- 

tresses now blast a path through enemy 

fighters and fly over Japanese territory 

without fighter escort. General Electric Co, 

Schenectady, New York. 
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s low Dick Porter spent a lively boyhood in Kansas. He liked sports 


, Radio was his chief interest in school and college. He fre- 
s, has tinkered with an attic-full of home-made radio equipment, and quently ti up at 3 o'clock in the morning to talk with Australia. 
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in the As a leader of a group of young engineers at General Electric, Dick Porter became interested in flying when he began to 


but at he did much work perfecting the remote turret control. Often he design and test equipment for planes. Today he is a qualified 
be re- tested turrets and other equipment under severe flight conditions. pilot and flies his own plane. 


to that Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” mews every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS 
The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—Keep all the Bonds you Buy. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ART STUDENTS! ! 
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FOR SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


$5,060 IN CASH PRIZES TO BE AWARDED IN THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
672 PRIZES IN 19 CLASSIFICATIONS! “Or 


you, a 
Sculpture Jenr 
Photograhy dashed 
Textile Decoration “Fin 
Handcraft low, is 
Needlework “No 
Mechanical Drawing “Wh 


“The T 


Oils 

Water Colors 

Crayon, Charcoal & Pastels 
Colored Drawing Inks 
Black Drawing Ink 
Cartooning 


Costume Design 
Fashion Illustration 
Posters and Adv. Art 
Pencil Drawing 
Prints 

Design for Fabrics 


AND FOR SENIORS! 56 SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE ART SCHOOLS! 


ALBRIGHT og! SCHOOL 
Buffalo, Y. 

AMERICAN “acADemy OF ART 
Chicago, IIlino’ 

ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ART CAREER — 
New York, 

ART CENTER ASSOCIATION 
Louisville 


= ‘STUDENTS Leacue 


York, N. 

CALIFORNIA couléce OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Oakland, Californ 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
Chicago, Illinois 

CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 
Los Angeles, California 

CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cleveland, Ohio 

COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Greeley, Colorado 

COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

FRANKLIN "ER OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS 
New York, 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 


Nashville, Tennessee 


GRAND ge SCHOOL OF ART 
New York, 

INSTITUTE ay pasion 
Chicago, Ilinois 

JACKSON VON LADAU SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Boston, Mass. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 





KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Denver, Colorado 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
Baltimore, Maryland 
McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING 
SCHOOL 
New York, 
MEINZINGER ART. SCHOOL 
Detroit, Michigan 
MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND DESIGN 
Boston, Mass. 
MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PARSONS gg OF DESIGN 
New York, 
pesmenvuvainia panama OF FINE ARTS 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF IND. ART 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvanio 
PORTLAND ART MUSEUM 
Portland. Oregon 


PRATT ge 
Brooklyn 

RICHMOND PRC PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 
Ric 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Rochester, N. Y. 

ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

SAN ANTONIO ART be sue): 
San Antonio, Texa 

SCHOOL OF 2nd “ant INSTITUTE 
Chicago, IIlino 

SCHOOL ¥- THE "MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Boston, Mi 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Detroit, Michigar 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Syracuse 

TRAPHAGEN échioot OF FASHION 
New York, 

pag eae oF Gtoncia 
Athens, Georgi 

UNIVERSITY oF NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

UNIVERSITY “ — CAROLINA 
Greensboro 

UNIVERSITY oF “OKLAHOMA 
Norman, Oklahom 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 
Wichita, Kansas 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 
Boston, Massachusetts 


You'll also have a chance to win honors in a Regional Exhibition, if you live in one of the areas listed below 


ALABAMA, Birmingham 
ARIZONA, Phoenix 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford 
FLORIDA, Tampa 
GEORGIA, Athens 
ILLINOIS, Chicago 
INDIANA, Indianapolis 
KANSAS, Wichita 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
MICHIGAN, Detroit 
MISSOURI, Kansas City 
MISSOURI, St. Lovis 
NEW JERSEY, Newark 
NEW YORK, Binghamton 
NEW YORK, Buffalo 
NEW YORK, New York 
NEW YORK, Rochester 


NOTE: If you live in one of these areas, your en- 
tries MUST be sent to Regional Exhibition FIRST. 
Entries from other areas go to Carnegie Museum, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Dorris-Heyman Furniture Co. 
Sage-Allen 

Seminole Furniture Co. 
Michael Brothers 

The Fair 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Maison Blanche 

Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 

Stix, Baer & Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 
J. N. Adam & Co. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 


NEW YORK, Schenectady 
NEW YORK, Syracuse 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro 
OHIO, Cincinnati 

OHIO, Cleveland 

OHIO, Toledo 

OKLAHOMA, Okichoma City 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton 
SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia 
TENNESSEE, Nashville 
TEXAS, Houston 

VIRGINIA, Richmond 
WASHINGTON, Seattle 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 


H. S. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 
Morrison-Neese Co. 

The John Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 

The Lamson Bros. Co. 
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Mr. Brownlee’s Roses 
(Continued) 


“In the name of mercy, Jennie Swen- 
son, come down here!” 

The words were pitiful, yet there was 
an undertone of amusement. Trembling, 
Jennie went down the steps. The room 
was low and paved with brick. At one 
end was a huge boiler; along one side 
were coal-bins and piles of wood, and 
along the other shelves filled with cans 
and bottles of insecticides and sprays. 
Before the boiler stood an old couch, 
and on it lay Mr. Brownlee. 

“Open that fire-box door quick, will 
you, and pile in wood.” 

Jennie picked up a chunk as she 
dashed to the furnace. 

“Finer pieces, plenty of them! Pretty 
low, isn’t it?” 

“Not so very bad,” said Jennie. 

“What are you crying for?” 

“Will they die?” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Brownlee. “Go 
to my desk and take the flashlight you'll 
find there; then go to the farthest cor- 
ner of every greenhouse and read the 
thermometers. And you might pray as 
you go!” 

“Did Stan tie you?” asked Jennie, 
running up the stairs swiftly. 

“Lumbago tied me.” 

Jennie came running back. The wood 
in the fire box was burning briskly. Mr. 
Brownlee’s eyes shone like points of 
fire, 

“Forty-eight degrees is the lowest.” 

Mr. Brownlee threw up his arm, It 
covered his eyes and mouth. “What did 
you say your name is?” 

“Jennie Swenson.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

“Up the street.” 

“You come from Heaven!” Mr. 
Brownlee still kept his eyes covered. 
“Can you put coal on the fire?” 

“Sure!” 

“Have you oo tather who may be 
out looking for you? No mother who is 
anxious? Are you real?” 

“My father was killed in Shatt Eight- 
een. I guess you remember that, time.” 

“Remember!” exclaimed Mr. Brown- 
lee. 

“My mother’s a nurse, Mrs. Swenson. 
She has a case all night. I heard Stan 
Sobieski going home and I thought oI 
the flowers. He was singing loud.” 

“Close that lower door,” ordered Mr. 
Brownlee. “Then make the rounds with 
your flashlight. When you come back 
bring yourself a chair.” 

“The lowest is now above forty 
eight,” reported Jennie a little later. 

“Sit down, Jennie,” said Mr. Brown 
lee. “Now tell me again how you hap 
pen ‘to be here.” - 
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“I vas” — excited and embarrassed, 
Jennie spoke rapidly — “I vas studying 
mine lesson by Hilda Yonson, and | 
vas coming past so I could see the 
flowers.” Then she recovered her Eng- 
lish. “There was no one in the office, 
but a newspaper was lying all mussed 
ov the floor. When I was in bed | 
heard Stan going home.” 

“He wasn’t here,” said Brownlee. “He 
never came. I was shoveling coal when 
this attack of lumbago caught me. It’s 
happened before. All I could do was 
lie down on Stan’s couch. It'll take a 
stretcher to get me home. My sister is 
in New York; otherwise she would havg, 


been here long ago. Now go on. So 
you heard Stan going home?” 

“Then I came,” said Jennie. 

‘Then you came,” repeated Mr. 
Brownlee. “You got up in the middle 
of the night in a blizzard and you 
came.” 

“I saw the newspaper in the same 
place,” she explained, “and I felt some- 
thing was wrong.” 

Again Mr. Brownlee covered his 
eyes. “Better make another round, Jen- 
nie and you might fetch my overcoat 
along.” 

“It’s now fifty at the lowest,” she re- 
ported on her return. “I'll cover you up. 











2. Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


[S/T] t |C/K/E|R) 


.-.and find something that 
left the bowler with noth- 
ing to spare. 
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] e Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


[W/O/U/N/O/S) 


---and get something, after 
three of which, most foot- 
ball teams start kicking. 
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P.S. Arrow’s Mitoga figure-cut is kind to your frame—fits it like a senior’s schedule fits his 
love for loafing. The famous Arrow Collar is always fresh, crisp, and comfortable . . . never goes 
limp, like a prof’s handshake. Arrow Shirts, at your Arrow Dealer’s, $2.24 up. 





3. Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 


IM|A/G| t |N/O|T} 


.-.and get the kindest cut 
of ail (Arrow’s figure-cut). 
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I can hear water bubbling in the pipe. 
I could take a few of those bottles, fil) 
them with hot water, and put them 
behind you.” 

“Why so you could! Open that spigot 
and you can fill them. Do you go to 
school?” 

“Yes.” Jennie sat down in her chair 
“But I’m not good at Latin and algebra 
and geometry. I don’t know if I can 
graduate in June. And I don’t know it 
I can find a” —this time Jennie knew 
that she had made a slip — “a yob. I'm 
strong, but I’m not bright.” 

“No?” said Mr. Brownlee. “Will you 
kindly take another look at the ther. 
mometers?” 

“Fifty-two everywhere,” she told him 
jubilantly. “It’s three o'clock now, not 
long till daylight.” 

“At five-forty my sister's train is due 
She'll see the light in the office as they 
come into the station. Jennie, we shal] 
have the fun of seeing her come down 
those stairs. While I was at war, you 
know, the Government shut down on 
luxuries. We couldn’t use our own coal 
to run our greenhouses, and we lost 
sixteen thousand plants in one night” 

“I have heard >f that,” Jennie wept 

“You've got to keep the houses fifty 
seven at night and fifty-five by day. 
Below forty-eight there is blight and 
mildew. Will you please put more coal 
on, and make another round?” 

“Sure!” 

At six o'clock that morning the outer 
door opened, and there was a brisk 
tap of feet on the linoleum. 

“Dick!” called a frightened voice. 
“Where are you?” 

Already Miss Brownlee was on the 
steps. At the bottom she stood looking 
from her brother to his guest. Jennie 
rose, the flashlight in her hand. 

“You might take that flash, Alice, and 
read the thermometers,” said Mr. 
Brownlee in a tired voice. 

Like an old woman, Miss Brownlee 
crept up the steps. Then she ran. 

“It's fifty-seven everywhere,” she 
cried, returning. “Have you lumbago? 
You've been shoveling coal! Where's 
Stan? What’s the matter?” 

“Alice, this is Jennie Swenson, Har- 
riet Swenson’s daughter,” said Mr 
Brownlee. “Last aight at one o'clock 
lying in her bed, she heard Stan going 
home, singing as he went. Now Jennie 


‘is something of a prowler herself. She 


comes here—has been coming for a 
gvod many years - to peer in at our 
windows. She locks at the roses; she 
doesn’t handle them, she doesn’t even 
smell them. She has never been in the 
greenhouse. But nearing Stan yelling. 
she dressed and came down, just to 
look in and see that everything was all 
right. She says that she’s dull, but she 
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observed that my newspaper was lying 
exactly where.she had seen it at nine- 
thirty.” 

“I'll put on a little more coal,” of- 
fered Jennie. 

Miss Brownlee looked hard at her. 
“You certainly have common sense, and 
you're certainly strong, and you cer- 
tainly love flowers,” she said at last. 
“Would you come here and work as 
an assistant? I would teach you all I 
know.” 

“When school closes, you mean,” 
put in Mr. Brownlee. “In the meantime, 
we'll help her with her Latin, her 
Greek, her Hebrew, her calculus, and 
her what-not.” 

If he thought Jennie would laugh, he 
was mistaken. She lifted her hand to 
cover her trembling lips. 

“Sure I'd come!” said she. 

At half past six Jennie went up the 
street. The snow was whirling through 
the air. Traveling was uncertain, be- 
cause you stepped now on bare, slip- 
pery flagstones, now into deep rifts. 
Jennie had a box on her arm; she car- 
ried it as though it were a baby. 

Jennie opened the kitchen door of 
her home. The light was burning, and 
her mother sat before the fire, taking 
off her shoes. She turned with a start. 
She had pleasant, tired eyes and a 
braid of thick, light hair. 

“Why Yennie!” she exclaimed. 
“Where were you out in the night? 
What have you?” 

Jennie sat down, the box in her arms. 

“I've got roses in this box,” she said. 
“Red and pink and white and yellow. 
They have long, long stems. And — 
moder — oh, moder! I’ve got a yob!” 


Reprinted by permission of the author. 





OUR FRONT COVER 


Just before our invasion of Sicily, 
artist Mitchell Jamieson, U. S. N. R., 
painted this night raid of enemy 
planes on U. S. ships in the harbor 
of Bizerte, Tunis. In the foreground 
LCls (Landing Craft, Infantry) are 
putting up a screen of fire from 
20 mm. guns. The green streaks and 
reflections are caused by LSTs 
(Landing Ships, Tanks) that are 
farther out on the water and firing 
their Bofors 40 mm. guns. 

Mitchell Jamieson is a lieutenant 
(ig) and official Navy combat artist. 
This is one of a series of on-the-spot 
paintings he made of amphibious 


invasions. 
(Courtesy of Abbott Laboratories) 














more about 
Amateur 


Learn 


® You can get a copy of this book by sending a quarter 
to The American Radio Relay League, 38 LaSalle Road, 
West Hartford 7, Connecticut (no stamps, please). 


Send for this Book— 


HOW TO BECOME A 
RADIO AMATEUR 


This splendid book, ‘‘How to Become a Radio Amateur,"’ is recognized 
as the standard elementary guide for the prospective amateur. It tells 
you everything you want to know about this fascinating hobby — learn- 
ing code signals, sending and receiving and complete details on the 
installation of a simple and inexpensive amateur station. Amateurs are 
off the air during wartime but think of the thrills ahead when they resume 
world wide communications — talking in code and voice to each other 
at points all around the world. 


There's fun for you on the short wave bands. Hallicrafters will have 
the kind of equipment you want — high in performance but not too high 
in price. Hallicrafters sets have been used in all branches of the armed 
services and have figured in most major assaults, helping to save lives 
by coordinating the land, sea and air attacks. The same kind of sets 
that turned in such brilliant war records will be excellent for amateur use. 


Start your postwar plans for participation in amateur radio now 
by sending for this book. Specify: “How to Become a Radio 
Amateur"—Book No. $M-2, Price twenty-five cents. Please do 
not send stamps. Send all requests to The American Radio Re- 
lay League, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7. Connecticut. _ 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U. S$. A. 
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Master 


of the Philharmonic 


(Continued) 

choirs, and soloists. With low admission 
prices within the reach of all, millions 
of people who have never seen or heard 
the finest music will have this opportun- 
ity, and wil] want it again and again. 

Artur Rodzinski was born 52 years 
ago, in the town of Spalato, Dalmatia, of 
Polish parents. He had earned his law 
degree, an LL.D. at the University of 


Vienna, betore he determined on music 
as a career. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from Oberlin College. 
Ohio, in 1938. 

Rodzinski fought in World War | as 
a soldier in the Austrian Army, since 
the southern part of Poland, where he 
lived, was part of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

Dr. Rodzinski has a son, Witold, now 
a lieutenant in the United States Army 
Air Forces overseas. 

Though the major part of Dr. Rodzin- 
ski’s work is done in New York City, he 
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EXPOSURE 
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Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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calls Stockbridge, Mass., his home. 
There, in the rolling Berkshire Moun- 
tains, he and his gay and charming wife, 
Halina, preside over a 250-acre farm. 
They have four cows, a team of horses, 
and enough bees to bring in a substan. 
tial income from the sale of honey. 

Up until two years ago, the Rodzin- 
skis also had quite a collection of goats. 
They had a herd numbering 100, which 
required the attention of four full-time 
farmhands. Mrs. Rodzinski managed the 
sales of the goats’ milk. 

Dr. Rodzinski got started on his 
goat herd through a very personal in- 
terest in the milk of this lively animal. 
He had an acid condition of the stomach 
which only goat’s milk could correct. So 
he obtained a few goats to supply his 
personal needs. Dr. Rodzinski was so 
pleased with the curative power of goat’s 
milk, that he wanted to spread the bene. 
fits to other sufferers. With 100 nanny 
goats, the Rodzinskis had plenty of milk 


‘Now the problem was to find a sufficient 


number of acid stomachs within a rea 
sonable distance. There were some, but 
not enough to justify a 100-goat farm 
The more satisfied the customer became 
the more certain they were to lose him 
The goat’s milk did its job all too well 
and soon every last acid stomach in the 
Berkshires was back in cow’s milk form 


Relatives in Poland 


Living with the Rodzinskis on the 
tarm is Mrs. Rodzinski’s sister and he: 
seven-year-old son, Karol Unilowski 
both refugees from Warsaw. They were 
able to get out of Poland before the 
United States entered the war. They 
were near starvation when they left Po 
land. Other members of their family 
were not so fortunate, and nothing has 
been heard from them since the Ger 
man conquest. 

As a conductor Dr. Rodzinski is as 
renowned in Vienna, Rome, London 
and Paris as he is in the U.S.A. He con 
ducted many orchestras here from 1925 
until he accepted the conductorship o! 
the Philharmonic at the beginning o! 
the 1943 season. While with the Cleve 
land Orchestra, in 1938, Dr. Rodzinski 
was given leave for eight weeks to or 
ganize the NBC Symphony Orchestra 
He has also held sway over the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic (1929-33), and 
before that served as assistant con 
ductor to Leopold Stokowski in Phila 
delphia. 

No athlete tollows a more rigid 
routine than does Dr. Rodzinski in keep 
ing in condition. During the summer, he 
spends -most of the time on his farm. 
putting in four hours of each day in out 
door work, and five hours at his music 
He gave up smoking three years ag 
when he saw that it was affecting his eo 
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durance. He enjoys swimming, and by 
damming a stream that runs through his 
farm, has made a real swimming hole 
with water ten feet deep. 

During the fall, winter and spring, 
when the Philharmonic is playing its 
regular subscription season, the Rodzin- 
skis live in a New York apartment. But 
they scurry back to the farm at every 
opportunity. 

The first concert of the week is held 
Thursday night. For the Friday after- 
noon concert, the program is usually re- 
peated. There are frequent Saturday 
night “students’” concerts. For these, 
admission prices are reduced about half. 

During 16 successive Sundays this 
summer, tickets to the Sunday concerts 
were free to those who applied in writ- 
ing to the U.S. Rubber Company. There 
weren't enough tickets for all who ap- 
plied, and in a special effort to meet the 
demand, the final “summer season” con- 
cert was held on October 1, in Madison 
Square Garden, with its seating capacity 
of 18,000. Dr. Rodzinski conducted. 
This was “music for the masses” with a 
vengeance. Madison Square Garden 
was built for athletic events, with no 
thought of musical values. But Dr. Rod- 
zinski, by choosing, his program and re- 
hearsing his orchestra for the special 
conditions of the Garden, made music 


that any jitterbug would gladly cheer. 


“aughboy Gives Up Leave 
to Repair London 


As a small tribute to fly-bombed London- 
ers an American soldier, Master-Sergeant 
Paul Doucet, of Iota, La., has given up 
three days of his precious leave to help re- 
pair damaged homes. 

Dressed in navy-blue overalls and a beret 
— his uniform is carefully hung on a nail 
in the blitzed wall — tall, 25-year-old Paul 
has been repairing roofs in Wandsworth. 

“I am not doing this for publicity,” he 
said. “I am doing it because I want to. 

“I came to London on leave and heard 
of the shortage of building labor to repair 
bombed houses. 

“Back home I was a builder before join- 
ing the Army, nearly three years ago, so I 
volunteered to lend a hand during the rest 
of my time — three days. 

“Londoners have sure been through hell, 
and I am very pleased of the opportunity 
of helping in any way I can.” 

The men working on the same oe 
think “The Sergeant” is a “great gu 

“He works very hard. We wish : had 
many more like him,” said an official. 


Reprinted from London Daily Mail, 
Transatlantie Edition. 


Seabees explanation ot the difter- 
ence between regular sailors and Sea- 
bees: “While the sailor is looking for a 
park bench, the Seabee will build one.” 
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For Your 


Costume Design or 
Fashion Illustration 


See the Contest pages of this issue for full details of 
the 1945 Scholastic Awards for these two divisions. 


48 CASH PRIZES . . . TOTALING $640! 


Above are two Fashion Ad Layouts that won important prizes in last 
year’s contest! Many a fashion illustrator’s career has started in just 
this way! There’s still time for you to try for one of the 1945 
awards in either Fashion Illustration or Costume Design. Turn to 
the contest pages of this issue . . . now . . . and you will be surprised 
to learn what fun it is to work for a prize! 


FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION 
Be sure to keep the layout for your fashion ad simple and well balanced. Your lay- 
out should be suitable for use in a newspaper or magazine . . . it should be in good 
taste, yet “different” enough to attract attention. 


FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION 


Attach a swatch of the fabric you would recommend for your design to your sketch. 
Choose carefully, considering suitability and wearing qualities. State whether fabric is 
washable or dry cleanable. 





LOOK FOR AN INFORMATIVE LABEL, such as the 
Crown* Tested Tag, when you choose the fabric for your 
contest design. And, when you make or buy your own clothes, 
choosing labeled fabrics will pay big dividends in satisfaction 
and wear. An informative label, giving fiber content and infor- 
mation on serviceability and care, is your best guide to quality. 
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Boys Favor Military Training; Girls Against 


OSTWAR compulsory military train- 

ing is favored by 58.5 per cent of 
American high school boys, but the 
girls are against it. Only 38.5 per cent 
ot American high school girls approve 
such a plan. This conflict of opinion is 
revealed in results of a survey just com- 
pleted by the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion which is sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines. 

Of the 60,555 high school girls polled 
in the survey, 44.5 per cent turned 


thumbs down on strictly military train- 
ing for 17 to 23-year-old boys after the 
war. Among 52,965 high school boys 
polled, 30.5 per cent registered a nega- 
tive vote. Seventeen per cent of the girls 
and 11 per cent of the boys were un- 
decided. 

The boys’ vote shows a decided up- 
swing in favor of peacetime military 
training during the past year. In an 
Institute of Student Opinion poll con- 
ducted in October, 1943, high school 





How long does a soldier 
feel at home? 


...as long as he’s at ease. 


Marshmallow roasts are a cinch— 
to make a strange soldier feel at home. 
And good pictures are the best way to 
make that feeling remembered.* 


Taking pictures is fun for every- 
body. And somehow it helpsa stranger 
get into the swing of things. 


Chances are you'll get some swell 
snapshots...especially if your camera’s 
loaded with Ansco Film. Jt actually 
helps you get top-notch results. For in- 
stance: if you make a minor error in 
exposure—Ansco Film will help cover 


up. And you'll be able to fatten up 
your batting average! 


It’s a thrill—just knowing you're 
keeping a picture record of every 
school shindig (from games, to the 
spring prom). And what’s more, Ansco 
assures you better results than ever 
before. 

Start taking pictures today—and get 
a good start by load- 
ing your camera 
with Ansco Film. 


*Send him an extra print 
of the week-end snapshots. 


Ansco film-cameras 





FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


Here’s a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock-full of valuable hints. 


Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 





boys gave postwar military training 
only lukewarm approval with a 47 per 
cent vote for, 45 per cent against, and 
8 per cent, no opinion. 

Although still opposed, high school 
girls are less strong in their opposition 
today than a year ago. In the 1943 poll 
the girls’ vote was 59 per cent against 
peacetime military training, 31 per 
cent for, and 10 per cent undecided. 

Another question on the recent poll 
ballot measured high sehool student 
opinion on President Roosevelt’s sug- 
gestion of me year’s compulsory serv- 
ice, “not necessarily military,” for 17 
to 23-year-old boys after the war. A 
small plurality of both boy and girl 
voters approved this plan, but the boys 
were much less favorable to this than 
tc strictly military training. The boys’ 
vote showed 46.5 per cent in favor of 
a year’s service, “not necessarily mili- 
tary,” 41 per cent against, and 12.5 per 
cent undecided. Among the girls 45.5 
per cent approved, 38.5 per cent op- 
posed, and 16 per cent had no opinion. 

The Institute of Student Opinion con- 
ducted the poll through its member- 
ship of more than 1200 high school 
newspapers representing all sections of 
the United States. Students voted by 
individual ballot and, after the poll 
had been taken in their respective 
schools, were interviewed by student 
reporters as to the reasons for their 
opinions. 

Typical of the reasons given for com- 
pulsory military training is the follow- 
ing: 

What Students Say 


“It will help prepare us for another 
war, if it comes. Also, it will benefit the 
boys’ health and character develop- 
ment, and will teach them discipline.” 

Typical opinion of those who op- 
posed strictly military training is: 

“Big armies are open invitations to 
future wars. The forced draft of youth 
in peacetime would .be contrary to the 
principles of democracy and would in- 
terfere with the educational careers of 
many boys.” 


2,642 Planes from Schools-at-War 


In the first six months of 1944 school 
War Savings Campaigns financed an 
average of 14 planes a day for the 
armed forces. This means 2,642 planes 
with a total valuation of $87,970,000. 

The schools of Southern California 
led with 473 planes, valued at over 
$12,000,000. Second honors went to 
Illinois schools with 322 planes, and 
close behind were the boys and girls of 
North Carolina with 280 planes to their 
credit. 


BUY MORE WAR STAMPSI ~ 
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Change of Tune 


Admiral Halsey tells about getting to 
a football game late, stepping on a 
sailor’s foot while scrambling to his 
seat. The sailor, not looking up, yelled, 
“Get off my foot, you big lug.” Then 
he recognized the Admiral, blurted: 
“Oh, my goodness, beg pardon, sir. 
Here’s my other foot — go ahead — step 


on it!” 
This Week 


Private (???) Jones 


With a horde of men he drives a jeep, 
With a mob of chaps he tries to sleep. 
With a regiment he drills all day, 
With a company he'll eat and play. 
Men to left and men to right, 

Men around: him day and night. 

The army — he can take it — see, 

But the thing that murders he, 

The irony that stabs his bones, 

Is this — they call him PRIVATE Jones! 


Technique 

Pot.: “What's the best way to teach a 
girl to swim?” 

Pfc.: “That requires technique. First 
you put your left arm around her waist, 
— you gently take her left hand 
anad— 

Pot.: “She’s my sister.” 

Pfc.: “Oh — push her off the dock.” 


Austin Pioneer, E] Paso, Texas 


Correct! 


Professor: “Name two pronouns.” 
Student: “Who? Me?” 


The Calumet Herald, Hammond, Ind. 


Struck Out! 


A Havana druggist posted the fol- 
lowing sign on his door recently: 

“Out of ice cream, out of sherbet, out 
ot cigarettes, out of gum, out of films, 


out of patience and out of town!” 
Associated Press 


Too Risky 


A man desiring to have his life in- 
sured dropped into an insurance office 
to fill out an application. 

“Do you ride a motorcycle?” asked 
the agent. 

“No,” said the man. 

“Drive a car?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaps you are an aviator?” 

The applicant laughed. “No,” he said, 
“I have no dangerous — ” 

“I'm sorry;” the agent replied briskly, 
“but we no longer insure, pedestrians.” 

Jackson Journal. Charleston, W. Va, 





HEAD BASKETBALL COACH 
AT UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, SAYSs 


Food authorities state that students of all ages 
need the stamina-and-muscle-building elements 
contained in hot oatmeal breakfast in order to 
get the most out of life and school. In a recent 
survey of 2500 food experts, natural whole- 
grain oatmeal was voted two-to-one favorite 
over all cold cereals combined or all other 
hot cereals combined. 

Authorities agree on these facts: 

Oatmeal leads all cereals in food energy. 


pret 


It’s a book every 
basketball that bas built a re 


Natural youl gas oatmeal also leads all 


other cereals in Protein—the basic stamina- 
and-muscle-building element so necessary for 
growing boys and girls. 

It leads all natural cereals in Vitamin B,. 
Both Protein and Vitamin B, are essential for 
vigorous energy, strength and stamina. 

Quaker Oats is delicious—easy to prepare. 
Ask your mother to serve you this grand nutri- 
tious dish regularly. 


BOOKLET / 


“How to Play Winning Basketball” 


by Majeh Rapp 


boy wants. Every page is filled with tips on 
tation for Adolph Rupp, one 


America’s great basketball coaches. Send coupon for your 


thes copy NOW! 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box 1083, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me my free copy of “How to Play Winning Basketball” by Adolph Rupp. 
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Is this your 


VOYAGE OF 
DISCOVERY ? 


yes 
;—* 
Ss 


Many boys and girls have shortened 
their journey to a career in art by 
having their talents “discovered” 
through the winning of America’s 
No. 1 Art Competition for High 
School Students — 


Prizes 
Ist-95Q0 Qnd-*25 Srd-*35 
Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 

Year after year, this important 
award has brought national recog- 
nition to high school students. This 
year it can be your opportunity — 
your voyage of “discovery.” Take 
full advantage of it by combining 
your best efforts with the best mate- 
rial — Grumbacher “Pre-tested” Oil 
Colors. Ask your dealer for Grum- 
bacher colors, brushes and canvas 
panel No. 634 — the first step to a 
good painting. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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“Date-Making 
Skin! 


Boys and Girls! Stay in 

circulation when you get 

* an attack of surface 
— pimples or blotchy skin. 

Coat each blemish with, natural-looking Poslam 
during day, apply more liberally at night. 
Poslam really helps peel-off pimple layer. You 
can see your complexion improve with its use. 
It’s the Ointment without Disappointment... 
your money back if results don’t delight you. 
50¢ at druggists. FREE SAMPLE write: Poslam 
Dept. 22-B, 254 W. 54 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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TYPHUS no Menace in WORLD WAR II 


Military operations nearly always are 
followed by pestilences brewed in ver- 
minous dugouts and wartorn cities — 
wherever soap is scarce, undernourish- 
ment widespread, living conditions 
crowded, and sanitation disrupted. Na- 
poleon lost tens of thousands of his men 
to typhus in Russia. In World War I 
the Austro-German invasion of Serbia 
was held up six months because of 
typhus. 

There are two forms of typhus— 
European (also called jail, ship or spot- 
ted fever) and American. The European 
typhus germ is microscopic Rickettsia 
Prowazeki — namesake of researchers 
Howard Ricketts and Stanislaus Prowa. 
zek who discovered it. Lice pick it up, 
carry it around, pass it on to humans 
and eventually die of it themselves. Ab- 
horring soap and water and feeding on 
human blood, the lice crawl into soiled 
undergarments, shirts, the linings of 
pants — any clothing that is not or can- 
not be frequently removed and washed. 

In feeding, the infected louse pricks 
a human’s skin with sharp bloodsucking 
stylets, and “drools” Rickettsiae on to 
the person’s skin. When the victim 
scratches his itchy louse bite, he invol- 
untarily rubs the Rickettsiae into the 
bite. About 12 days later he gets chills, 
violent headaches, back and leg pains. 
His face is flushed and dry, his eyes 
bloodshot, his tongue furry, his lips 


War on “cooties’” is waged with 
spray guns and DDT on the men’s 
clothes while they get a shower. 


parched. Breath is rapid, pulse slow. He 
vomits frequently, becomes. wildly de- 
lirious. After 3 to 5 days an angry red- 
dot rash breaks out, his tongue gets dry 
and brown, fever rages as high as 109°, 
and he becomes unconscious. Death fol- 
lows in about 20 to 40 cases out of every 
100. 

American typhus (discovered in 1898 
by Dr. Nathan Brill) is not as bad — 
only two out of 100 patients die — but 
it takes six months to recover from it. 
There were 4,500 reported cases of 
American typhus in the U. S. in 1948. 

Unlike its European counterpart, 
American typhus is not a disease of dirt. 
That is because its germ is carried by 
the rat flea, the same flea that spreads 
the dreaded bubonic plague. A fleabite, 
in fact, is not always necessary to con- 
tact the disease in man; he can catch it 
just from rubbing against something on 
which the infected rat flea has left in- 
testinal excretion. 

For both kinds of typhus vaccine is 
the answer. Dr. Harold Cox of the U. S. 
Public Health Service and Lederle 
Laboratories has developed the follow- 
ing technique for making it: Fertile 
chicken eggs that have been incubated 
six days are inoculated with live typhus 
through a small opening drilled in the 
shell. The opening then is sealed and 
the egg incubated further. The mem- 
brane that covers the chick embryo, 
which has grown inside the egg, devel- 
ops a very rich culture of Rickettsiae. 
This culture is dropped into a special 
solution and made into the finished 
vaccine. 

But typhus vaccination does not al- 
ways immunize completely, although it 
lessens the severity of the typhus attack, 
and it must be renewed at intervals. The 
American Typhus Commission Unit in 
Cairo, Egypt, recently announced that 
the severity of typhus fever attacks had 
been reduced by giving the patients, by 
mouth, a vitamin called “Paba” (short 
for para-amino-benzoic acid). The most 
direct way to combat typhus is to kill 
the lice and the flea-carrying rats. To 
halt European typhus the Army has 
used fumigation trailers and airtight syn- 
thetic rubber bags in which methyl 
bromide asphyxiates the lice on GI 
clothing. Now the Army uses DDT, the 
wonder powder that, bracketed with 
plasma and penicillin, is among “The 
three greatest discoveries of the war.” 

In October 1943, when our forces 
reached Naples, they found that typhus 
had taken a heavy toll of civilians. Six 
hundred dank caves under the city’s 
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streets were air raid shelter and nightly 
sleeping place of 20,000 Neapolitans, 
and lice abounded in the grimy bedding 
and clothing of these soapless humans. 
The Army made Naples “out of bounds” 
for non-essential personnel and sent a 
frantic s.o.s. to the U. S. Typhus Com- 
mission at Cairo. 

Cairo called on New York’s Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and in jig time 
Foundation doctors were Italy-bound, 
bearing with them the ingredients of a 
new anti-louse powder, then anony- 
mous, Posters were stuck up all over 
Naples urging the people to come to 
decontamination centers. They came in 
lots of 66,000 a day, grateful and curi- 
ous, while doctors armed with spray 
guns sprayed a white powder up trou- 
sers and skirts, down collars, into cuffs 
and seams. Typhus in Naples was 
licked. 

The truth can now be told. The “se- 
cret” powder was DDT — abbreviation 
for the tongue-twister dichloro-di- 
phenyl-trichloro-ethane. DDT first was 
synthesized in 1874 by Othmar Zeidler 
of Strasbourg, who decided it was of 
no use. At the outbreak of World War 
II the Swiss firm of Geigy & Co. told the 
American military attaché in Geneva 
that the powder would kill body lice. 
Today seven U. S. plants are turning out 
enough DDT monthly to use on 50 mil- 
lion people — nearly all of which goes 
to the Army. 

By itself DDT is harmless. But when 
mixed with tale or kerosene it kills in- 
sects. In the diluted form used to spray 
it on crowds, it so far has not been 
harmful to humans. But its danger is 
that it-is toxic in stronger doses. When 
fed to animals it paralyzes them. 

The wonder of DDT is not only that 
it will protect war-torn countries from 
typhus epidemics, but that it opens up 
new possibilities in insect control. It is 
fatal to lice, termites, moths, roaches, 
bedbugs, Japanese beetles, potato 
beetles, cabbage worms, aphides, fleas, 
and corn borers. It does not, however, 
kill two common U. S. crop destroyers 

the cotton boll weevil and the Mexi- 
can bean beetle. Sprayed on a wall, it 
kills flies that touch the wall for as long 
as three months afterward. Dusted on a 
bed, it keeps away bedbugs for 300 
days. Put on clothing, it keeps lice away 
for a month through eight launderings. 
A few ounces dropped on a swamp will 
kill all mosquito larvae. Sprayed from 
an airplane over 20 acres of Pennsyl- 
vania timberland that had been plagued 
by the tree-stripping gypsy moth cater- 
pillars, it liquidated not only every cat- 
erpillar but also wiped out all black 
flies and mosquitoes! 

NANCY GENET 





MANHOOD 


IT WAS: MY FOURTEENTH BIRTHDAY. Dad grinned at me and 
reached into the hall closet. Next thing I knew, I was stand- 
ing with a rifle in my hands...a real, “live” Marlin .22! 

A few days later, we were in the country. Dad showed me 
how to aim and fire...how to avoid accidents...how to care 
for my rifle. A man ought to know how to handle firearms, 
he said. 

A man! I was no longer a kid...but a fellow who could 
be trusted to be careful and thoughtful...to abide by the 
Sportsman’s Code. 

Some years later, when I passed the marksmanship tests 
in an Army camp, I thought about those happy days in the 
outdoors, with my dad...and my Marlin rifle. Now I also 
understood why free men, like Americans, ought to be able 
to handle firearms. 


Shave and save with MARLIN BLADES! 18 for 25¢ 


Marlin 


MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 
AND SHOTGUNS SINCE 1870 
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“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 


A SONG TO REMEMBER. 
(Columbia. Directed by 
Charles Vidor. Produced by 
Sidney Ruthman.) 


THE EDITORS of Scholastic Publi- 
cations award the Blue Ribbon for No- 
vember to Columbia Pictures for their 
production, A Song to Remember. The 


vyre 





$2.50 to $50.00 
for Prize-Winning 


SYNCHRONIZED FLASH 
PICTURES 


$25.00 Ist Prize; $15.00 2nd Prize; $10.00 3rd 
Prize and 10 prizes of $2.50 each for pictures 
taken with a synchronized flash. 


Winners whose pictures are taken with a Kalart 
Synchronized SPEED FLASH will receive double 
prize money. 


KALART 


Dept. 911, Stamford, Conn. 
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LEARN WATCH REPAIRING {°° 


post- 

war security. Work for a jeweler. Also oe large 
earnings at home. Amaze your friends , repairing 
their = A most jeal 
ctically petiti Day end evening dlesses. 
Enroll at the largest watchmaking school in the 
U. S. A.— THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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title is the only inadequate thing about 
this beautiful film, for not one song but 
a multitude of Chopin’s compositions 
resound throughout. 

The film tells the life story of Fred- 
eric Chopin (1809-1849). As a lad in 
Poland, he learned to hate the Russian 
overlords who oppressed his people. He 
determined then to dedicate his life to 
freeing Poland. Joseph Elsner (Paul 
Muni), his music teacher, encouraged 
Chopin’s revolutionary tendencies. He 
pointed out that the youth’s musical 
genius would serve as a weapon with 
which to fight the Russians. His com- 
positions would inspire the world with 
Poland’s cause, and his concert tours 
would provide the money with which 
to finance the revolutionaries. 

Fired with this purpose, Elsner 
brought Chopin to Paris, the Mecca of 
Europe’s artists. There Chopin met 
George Sand (Merle Oberon), fore- 
most woman writer of her day. Mme. 
Sand was something of a revolutionary 
herself, In an age when it was believed 
that women should be seen and not 
heard, she wrote outspoken novels, 
wore men’s clothes, and lived as she 
pleased. Her. charm, wit, and -ruthless- 
ness soon brought Chopin under her 
influence. Old Elsner was deserted and 
forgotten, and so was the Polish cause. 

Chopin’s health was gone, his genius 
almost spent, before Elsner could re- 
awaken him from Mme. Sand’s spell. 

As a production, A Song to Remem- 
ber glows like a jewel case. Filmed in 
the richest of technicolor, the salons of 
Paris’ romantic age are brought vividly 
back to life. Maurice Tauzin, as the 
boy Chopin, is an exceptional actor, 
and Cornel Wilde, as his grown-up suc- 
cessor is a capable pianist. But Paul 
Muni manages to steal scene after scene 
as Elsner. We think if George Sand 
could sez Merle Oberon as her proto- 
‘type, she would be pleased and flat- 
tered. By all means, see this pageant of 
a vanished age, an undying cause. 


Capsule Reviews of New Movies 


1“ OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG 
AND GAY. Paramount. Gay is the word 
for this account of how Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Emily Kimbrough stormed 
Europe in the 1920s. Most of the star- 
tling things that happened to the girls 
weren't prescribed by Cook’s Tours, but 
they are good for anything from a 
chuckle to a downright guffaw. 

wi THE CONSPIRATORS. War- 
ner Bros. By now, where there’s a spy 
drama, there must be Sidney Green- 
street and Peter Lorre. The boys are 
just as mysterious as ever in this web 
of intrigue set in Lisbon. Paul Henreid 
and Hedy Lamarr are also mysterious, 
except when they are taking care of 
the love interest. 

Mi LAURA. 20th Century-Fox. 
Here’s a mystery with a double sur- 
prise. The murderer, of course, is a 
surprise — but so is the corpse! The 
background is the half-world of cafe 
society, and the characters make you 
want to commit a little mayhem your- 
self. Plenty of suspense, and an excel- 
lent cast with Clifton Webb, Vincent 
Price, Dana Andrews, and Gene Tier- 
ney. If you like to watch spies spying 
on spies, you'll like this. 

BOWERY TO BROADWAY. Uni- 
versal. Everyone on the Universal pay- 
roll seems to have gotten into this musi- 
cal rehash of Broadway’s history. It 
starts in the 1890s and works its way 
up to the Ziegfeld era. Too many stories 
within stories slow down the action, but 
there are some good specialty acts 
which help matters. 

i STORM OVER LISBON. Repub- 
lic. More spies in that spy-heaven, Lis- 
bon. This*time the lady spy is Vera 
Hruba Ralston, as opposed to that arch 
villain, Erich Von Stroheim. Richard 
Arlen is in there pitching as a U. S. 
correspondent with a military secret 
that a lot of people would like to beg, 
borrow, or steal. 


Editor's Blue Ribbon 
for November awarded 
to Columbia Pictures for 
A Song to Remember 


Elsner (Paul Muni) with boy Chopin. 
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why i want xo lbarn x to TyPE! 


One reason is you get skcool work done faster. 
Also teaehrs are pretty busy ... and a tykped 
paper could help ones grades (!!) 


Boys who type seem to m®ke mxore money in 
the summer than other kids.And that certaitly 
appeals to yrs.truly. 


But I guess the bi€gest reason whys! want 
to learn to type is lots of important men started 
that way and wenton up thde ladder of Fame and 
Fourtune. And who knows, a good many of them 
probably made mistakes like i am doing on this 
old cOronA lent me by uncle Hd. " 





You'll get ahead tomorrow 
if you 
LEARN TO TYPE TODAY! 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 























WHAT IS 


LANOLIN? 


“Lanolin”’ is the name for a refined prescrip- 
tion ingredient that closely resembles the 
natural oil of the human skin. 


WHAT DOES 


LANOLIN DO? 


In the exclusive Wildroot Cream-Oil For- 
mula it helps to relieve dryness, grooms the 
hair, and removes loose ugly dandruff. 


WHAT IS THE ONLY LEADING 
HAIR TONIC THAT CONTAINS 


LANOLIN? 
WILDROOT CREAM-OIL 


Yes, the new Wildroot 
Cream - Oil Formula 
contains refined LAN- 
OLIN to helpdo a swell 
triple-action job for 
your hair. It relieves 
dryness . . . removes 
loose, ugly dandruff . . . 
and keeps your hair 
well-groomed all day. 
It’s non-alcoholic, and 
it grooms without that 
greasy look, so you can 
say goodbye to stained ° 
hat-bands and pillow 
slips. No wonder 4 out 
of 5 users in a nation- 
wide test prefer it to 
hair tonics they for- 
merly used! Get Wild- 
root Cream-Oil at your 
barber or druggist. For 
10-day trial supply, 
send 10cts.to Wildroot 
Co., Buffalo 8, N. Y., 
Dept. SM-11. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 


WiLpRoor co., 
orenun ny Coe INC. 


NON-ALCOHOLIC 





HOT SHOT 


F you want to meet a real hot shot, 

little Audrey Bockmann, of Ridge- 
field, N. J., is your girl. Although only 
13 years old, she’s the national junior 
rifle champion. That means there isn’t 
a boy or girl under 19 who can out- 
shoot her. 

There aren’t many older people who 
can do so, either. For Audrey takes on 
all comers—and seldom loses. She al- 
ready owns two national records, 145 
medals and eight trophies! 

Audrey owes all her success to her 
papa, a dead shot himself. Dad taught 
her how to shoot at the age of six. He 
coached her for a year and then entered 
her in the New Jersey women’s indoor 
championship. Much to everybody’s 
amazement, she finished among the top 
fifteen, outshooting women three to ten 
times her age. 

While other girls played with dolls, 


|| Audrey concentrated on bull’s-eyes. At 


seven, she competed in the Connecticut 
State matches. Because she was so 
small, she shot from the top of a soap 
box! But there was nothing small about 
the way she embroidered the center of 
the target. 

In the next six years, she won more 
matches than you can find in the big 
ten-cent box. Her biggest thrill, how- 
ever, was finishing second in the Metro- 
politan Rifle League’s championship in 
1942. 

She was ten at the time and compet- 
ting against many of the East’s crack 
riflemen. Yet only one man was able to 
nose her out—Jack Lacey, the country’s 
fifth-ranking marksman. His winning 
margin was so small that he offered 
Audrey his first-place medal. But Audrey 
wouldn’t take anything she hadn't 
earned. 

Looking at Audrey, you'd never be- 
lieve she’s a dead-eye dick. She’s five 
feet two inches, weighs 90 pounds and 
is very shy. She looks the type that 
shouldn’t be allowed to play with any- 
thing tougher than dolls. 

She’s a senior at Ridgefield Junior 
High School, where she is president of 
the Industrial Arts Club and secretary 


| of the Art Club. Her favorite actress is 
| | Paulette Goddard and her favorite actor, 


Roy Rogers. (We're willing to bet she 
can teach him a thing or three about 
shooting! ) 

She isn’t too hep on swing. She pre- 
fers Guy Lombardo to Harry James or 


Ready! Aim! And in a moment Au- 
drey Bockmann will fire. That fear- 
some weapon is a .22 caliber rifle, 
with stock hand-tailored by her Dad. 


Tommy Dorsey. And as far as Sinatra 
goes, you can have him. She'll take 
Crosby any time. 

Before the war, Audrey used to prac- 
tice shooting four times a week. Nowa- 
days, with ammunition scarcer, she gets 
in only three practices. Twice a week, 
from 7 to 10 in the evening, she warms 
up her shooting eye indoors. Once a 
week, from 4 to 6 in the afternoon, she 
practices outdoors. 

After graduating from junior high, 
she expects to go to Ridgefield Senior 
High and then to college, which she 
hasn’t picked out as yet. Her ambition 
in life? Very simple—at least so far. All 
she wants right now is to own a farm- 
with lots of horses. 

During the latter part of our inter- 
view, Audrey let her mother do most of 
the talking while she busied herself in 
one of our sports books. We discovered 
it was a book on horseback riding. 

It seems Audrey has been riding 
since she was eight. What’s more, we 
got the impression she likes it better 
than shooting. She also takes banjo les- 
sons. 

For all you people interested in the 
technical side of riflery, the gun she’s 
aiming in the picture is a .22 caliber 
rifle, with a Ballard action, a Peterson 
barrel with iron sights, and a Dad-Bock- 
mann-tailored stock. 

As far as we know, Audrey is the 
only girl under 14 who can shoot a gun, 
tide a horse and strum a banjo—but 
good! 

—HERMAN MasIN 
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Revolution- 
symbolizes the 


Molly Pitcher, 
ary heroine, 
spirit of America’s women 
who take over the work of 


men at war. 





(Exton — 


Women are doing a big job on the Pennsylvania Railroad 





More than 48,000 experienced Pennsylvania Railroad 
men have entered our armed forces. Yet, wartime’s un- 
usual needs for railroad service are being met. . . thanks 
in great part to more than 23,000 women who have 
rallied to the emergency. From colleges, high schools 
and .homes, these women — after intensive training— 
are winning the wholehearted applause of the travel- 
ing public. 


| Serving 
in tet 


oe 





the Nation 


You see them working as trainmen, in ticket and 
station masters’ offices and information bureaus, as plat- 
form ushers and train passenger representatives, in 
dining car service. Yes, even in baggage rooms, train 
dispatchers’ offices, in shops and yards and as section 
hands, The Pennsylvania Railroad proudly salutes these 
“Molly Pitchers” who so gallantly fill the breach left 
by their fighting brothers-in-arms. 


BUY UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
‘ 


A craftsman is judged by his tools and the finest 
for writing are made by Sheaffer! Let Sheaffer's 
work with you and for you to do your job 
easier—and better. 


SHEAFFER WRITING INSTRUMENTS: Sheaffer's 
Lifelime* “TRIUMPH” is: the only pen with a 14 
karat gold cylindrically shaped Sheath Point— 
housing a fluid mechanism bigger and safer 
than ever. “TRIUMPH” * pen, with. clip, 
$12.50; pencil, $5.00. “TRIUMPH TUCKAWAY” 
model, without clip, for men or women, carries 
safely in all positions in purse or pocket—pen, 
$12.50; pencil, $4.00. Other pens, $3.50 and up. 


SHEAFFER'S SKRIP: The pen-protecting, Quick- 
Drying writing fluid—successor to ink! Makes all 
pens write better, last longer, stay out of the 
repair shop. Dries so fast no blotter is neces- 
sary. Comes in the only bottle with the built- 














in TOP WELL that keeps fingers clean at pen- 
refueling time! Regular size with Large Top 
Well, 25c. School size with smaller Top Well, 15c. 


SHEAFFER LEADS: Whatever the make or model 
of your pencil there's a sttonger, smoother- 
writing, longer-lasting Sheaffer lead that -will 
fit! More words—-less wasteful breakage! De- 
veloped for Sheaffer by the Jos, Dixon’ Crucible 


» ‘Company. » FINELINE: or SUPER-SMOOTH de- 


pending on what diameter your pencil:requires. : 
Economy package, 25c; regular package; T5c. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company; Fort’ Madison, 
lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ' 


*All Lifetime pens, identified by the White Dot, are uncondi- - 

tionally guaranteed for the life of the first user except against 

loss and willful damage—when serviced, if complete pen is 
returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge 
—35c if you send it to the factory yourself; slightly more 
if you request the dealer to do it for you. 


Listen to SHEAFFER'S WORLD 
sy lee renal UPTON CLOSE 
Sasa emn aunts ate nate 2D Pa CW. 


* W. A, Sheaff 
ma weet ly yh 1 to 1:30P.M. M.W.T.; 1240 12:30PM. PW” 


*Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 











For The EXTRA 
Enthusiasm Of 
The SUCCESSFUL 
Classroom 


TEACHING AIDS 


FREE and inexpensive materials 
available through SCHOLASTIC 
Teachers Service Bureau. 


Send for your copies today. 


OC 1. NUTRITION GUIDE 


A 20-page booklet on how to plan 
for good nutrition and help pro- 
mote maximum health, from Gen- 
eral Mills. Basic nutrition infor- 
mation in chart form, color illus- 
trations. One copy to a person. 
FREE. 


| 2. LEARN-A-LINGO 


An interesting new way to pro- 
mote word study in French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese. A 450- 
word basic vocabulary on gay 
cards — “See a picture, learn 
word.” Complete description and 
sample cards available. 


C3. TEACHER BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Comprehensive bibliographies for 
teacher use with special numbers 
of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
Current bibliographies on 
“U.S.S.R.” and “Middle Atlantic 
States.” FREE. 


0 4. “FORTS” PICTURE STORY 
A picture-story reprint in two 
colors, tracing the development of 
tanks. One page, 8% x11”, offered 
by Westinghouse. FREE. 


C5. CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A dramatic approach to consumer 
education in the classroom with 
wall charts, student text, teaching 
guide, etc. Developed by Brand 
Names Research Foundation. 
Further information available. 


TO OBTAIN THESE HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 


a USE THIS COUPON! 
ow 
=e 
Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following FREE alds: 
No. | Ga. Gee Be. 4 eee 
Send FURTHER INFORMATION on: 
No. 2. No. 5 
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Address 











City TE-11-27-44 ] 
State P. 0. Zone No. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JOURNAL 


TARTING with January, 1945 issue, 

Scholastic Magazines will furnish 
publishing services for the American 
Vocational Journal to the American Vo- 
cational Association. 

The magazine, which is now a quar- 
terly, will be enlarged and improved 
and issued monthly. L. H. Dennis, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Voca- 
tional Association, will be editor-in- 
chief, and William Dow Boutwell will 
join the staff as managing editor. Mr. 
Boutwell was formerly director of the 
Information and Radio Services, U. S. 
Office of Education. Editorial offices will 
continue to be maintained in Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the headquarters of the 
American Vocational Association. Ad- 
vertising and Production offices will be 
in New York. Don Layman will be as- 
sistant to the publisher in charge of 
business management of the American 
Vocational Journal. 

“This action is being taken because 
of the big role vocational education is 
destined to play in reconversion and the 
postwar years,” stated L. H. Dennis. 
“Vocational education must train thou- 
sands of veterans. It must retrain war 
workers. It must prepare youth to earn 
a living in a world where jobs will be 
much harder to get and hold. To do 
this vocational educators realize they 
must be on their toes. We are building 
up our present periodical into a monthly 
American Vocational Journal to give 
professional guidance to our members as 
they attack reconversion training prob- 
lems.” 

Commenting on the new plan, M. R. 
Robinson, publisher of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, said, “The American Vocational 
Association’s decision to use the re- 
sources of Scholastic to help expand the 
periodical service to vocational educa- 
tors is, I believe, a progressive step in 
educational journalism and should re- 
sult in one of the most effective pro- 
fessional journals in all American edu- 
cation.” 

The American Vocational Association 


| was founded in 1925, as a result of a 


merger of the National Association for 
Vocational Education and the Vocation- 
al Education Association of the Middle 
West. Its growth to 26,000 members 
parallels the rise in public demand for 
vocational education. Following Con- 
gressional action in 1917 giving national 
encouragement to vocational instruc- 
tion through the Smith-Hughes law 
enrollments have grown steadily. Regu- 
lar vocational programs give training to 
more than 2,500,000 in approximately 
10,000 high schools and vocational 
schools. During the war vocational 


3-T 


teachers have, in addition, given train- 
ing to 10,000,000 war workers. 
o co ° 


Santa Claus Party, Save the Children 
Federation, 469 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y., is appealing to your pupils to 
send presents to make Christmas for 
55,000 American needy, underprivil- 
eged children, especially those whose 
fathers and brothers are serving in the 
armed forces. Why not choose a Santa 
Claus chairman to collect the gifts? 

oO ° — 

The fourth annual Science Talent 
Search of Westinghouse Electric is 
under way. Boys and girls in high 
school graduating classes, interested in 
science as a career, may compete for 
awards of from $100 to $2,400, to be 
used at any accredited college or uni- 
versity, toward a degree in engineer- 
ing or one of the sciences. Scholarships 
will be held for winners who enter gov- 
ernment service before completing their 
college education. Qualifying examina- 
tions will be held between Dec. 1-27, 
and contestants must also submit a 
1,000 word essay on the subject, “My 
Scientific Project.” Finalists will attend, 
at Westinghouse expense, a five-day 
Science Talent Institute in Washington, 
in the spring of 1945. 

















MEET 


DR. RUTH STRANG 
Reading Clinic 
E. W. DOLCH 
Spelling 
DR. RUTH GROUT 
Health 


MERRILL HARTSHORN 


Social Studies 


DR. HYMEN ALPERN 
Textbook Makers 


J. RAYMOND HUTCHINSON 


Television 


HARDY R. FINCH 
Books 


ELSIE P. CUMMINGS 
Movies 


regular columnists in 


Secondary Education 
ine for 


9 dary school teach- 
ers and adminstrators.” 


Recent contributors to SECONDARY EDUCA 
TION include Holland D. Roberts, Mortimer 
Adler, Algo D. Henderson, Har! Douglass, 
Edgar Dale, Charles E. Bacon, Wilbur Hat- 
field, J. C. Tressler, A. L. Knoblauch, Holger 
Van Aller, Gustave Schwamm, C. C. Harvey, 
Henry S. Canby, Lt. Col. Carl W. Hansen, 
John Mulligan, John E. Dugan, Ernest O 
Bower, Terry Ramsaye, Paul DeKruif, Rob- 
ert |. Adriance, Francisco Cespedes, J. B. 
Orleans, M. Herbert Freeman 


“The 





Send one dollar for four issues to 
Hardy R. Finch, Editor 
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Box Greenwich, Conn. 























